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R. SNOWDEN’S speech at the opening of 
M the Hague Conference has at any rate 
done a great deal to clear the air. Even 
abroad it has not been badly received, and in this 
country of course it has the support of an overwhelming 
majority of taxpayers of all parties. The British 
taxpayer has had a very bad time for the past ten 
years. He has been the milch cow of Europe—and of 
America too for that matter—and it has been universally 
assumed that there was no limit to the amount he could 
be induced to yield. Mr. Lloyd George established 
the principle of financial sacrifice at Versailles—where, 
indeed, something of the sort was really necessary; 
his successor, Mr. Bonar Law, carried on the tradition. 
Mr. Baldwin, in his settlement of the American debt, 
exhibited an even more lavish generosity at the expense 
of his fellow-countrymen. Mr. Balfour promulgated 
the self-denying ordinance which is known by his name 
and which finally destroyed every prospect of Great 
Britain’s being able to recover for herself a single penny 
of the money which she had lent to her Allies during 
the war or of obtaining any monetary “ reparations ” 
Whatever from Germany. Finally, Mr. Churchill in his 
settlement of the French and Italian debts let us down 
badly again. But now, for the first time since the war, 
the over-burdened British taxpayer has found a 
spokesman who is ready, boldly and openly, to defend 
his pocket. Naturally he is very pleased about it, 
Pleased at the prospect of seeing the end of the systematic 
blackmail to which he has been subjected for so long. 
* * * 
For blackmail it has been for the most part. France 
recognised at an early stage the profound disinclination 
of British negotiators to squabble over money matters 





and has made the most of her knowledge ever since. 
Italy has joined in the game as far as she has been able. 
Under the plan worked out by the Young Committee 
of Experts, which is now under consideration at The 
Hague, England was to make substantial sacrifices to 
the advantage of France and Italy merely for the sake 
of securing some sort of permanent settlement. They 
need a settlement as much as we do, yet we are to pay 
them to agree to it! That is what has happened over 
and over again. Whenever France realises that she is 
about to be obliged to relinquish some of her idle dreams 
and take some step which she dislikes, she always says 
in effect, “‘ Well, then I must be paid for it.” This 
attitude has often been quite openly avowed in the 
French press. It is a characteristically French attitude, 
all of a piece with the attitude of the French peasant 
women during the war, who soon learned that they 
could charge a tired and thirsty British Tommy twopence 
for a glass of water without any danger of having their 
premises looted by way of protest. But now Mr. 
Snowden has put his foot down and we must hope 
that he will keep it there and refuse to pay another 
single penny of blackmail in order to persuade France 
to agree to a settlement which is at least as much in 
her interest as in ours. When she realises that we are 
to be milked no longer she will probably be far more 
reasonable and tractable than we have ever found her. 


She was always “ La France,” and such is the way with 
women. 
* * * 


The reception of the Government’s Egyptian pro- 
posals is for the most part favourable. A certain 
section of the Tories, of course, is in a rage, and “* Jix,” 
rushing in where Sir Austen Chamberlain only dares to 


tread delicately, cries out upon this “‘ surrender ” 
** humiliation.” 


and 
Sir Austen, while reserving judgment 
on details, gives a general approval to Mr. Henderson’s 
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policy—naturally enough, since it is only a logical 
development of his own. The outburst of the Die-hards 
should help considerably to improve the chances of the 
proposals in Egypt, for it will make the concessions 
seem even more generous and far-reaching than they 
are. Egyptian opinion, as voiced in the Cairo press 
and in the ‘“ Marconigrams’”’ which are lavished on 
us from the provinces and the capital alike, is elated, 
though Al Balagh, the organ of the Wafd, adopts a more 
non-committal attitude pending the General Election. 
This, it is expected, will be held at the end of September 
or the beginning of October, and will no doubt give 
the Wafdists a large majority. Meanwhile, Sir Percy 
Loraine, the British Minister at Athens, has been 
appointed in Lord Lloyd’s place as High Commissioner. 
When and if the projected treaty is signed, he will be 
transformed into the Ambassador to the court of King 
Fuad. 


* * * 


With the return of the Jugoslav Minister to Sofia 
there has been a slight improvement in the state of 
tension between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria arising out 
of the frontier incidents and the amnesty to M. Rado- 
slavoff. Direct negotiations have now been resumed, 
and there is some hope that the main principles laid 
down in the protocols of the Pirot Conference will be 
accepted by both Governments. Hitherto, the chief 
stumbling-block in the way of the ratification of the 
Pirot protocols has been the Jugoslav demand for the 
liquidation of the Bulgarian properties which stretch 
across the frontier and the fixing of a closed zone on 
the Bulgarian side of the frontier from which Macedonian 
refugees would be excluded. As the fulfilment of this 
demand would not only saddle the Bulgarians with 
a new refugee problem, but also imply the abandonment 
of their claim to those Jugoslav districts in which 
Bulgarians predominate, the Bulgarian Government is 
naturally unwilling to acquiesce in the arrangement. 
Jugoslavia has legitimate grounds for complaint against 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation which has 
been responsible for many outrages on Jugoslavy territory. 
On the other hand, the whole Jugoslav attitude towards 
Bulgaria seems to be governed by a kind of conspiracy 
complex which in turn is the result of Jugoslavia having 
been given large slices of territory to which she had no 
claim and which are really a source of weakness to 
her internal consolidation. Doubtless, the Bulgarian 
Government would dearly like to drag Jugoslavia before 
the bar of the League of Nations, but if she is wise she 
will recognise that treaty revision does not enter into 
the sphere of practical politics. Short of this, she 
should accept the best compromise she can get. 

** * * 


Another dispute is pursuing its dreary course between 
Greece and Turkey. For a long time past, Angora 
and Athens have been playing a game of “ pull devil, 
pull baker’ over the exchange of populations. They 
were pledged to the principle by the treaty of Lausanne 
as far back as 1923, and after endless negotiations it 
seemed as if, with the assistance of the neutral members 
of the Exchange Commission, there was to be a 
settlement at last. But now, when practically 
everything had been arranged, a rupture has occurred 
on a single point. Certain Greeks—about a hundred 
in number—fled from Constantinople, with passports 
issued by the Sultan’s Government, at the time when 
Kemal’s army was knocking at the gates. They now 
claim the right to return to their old jhomes and 
properties in Turkey, but the Angora Government 
resolutely refuses them, on the ground apparently 
that they were spies, traitors, and in every way enemies 
of the Turkish liberation. Greece may have some sort 


sieeeeenel 


of an answer to this, but it is buried in the mass of 
technicalities and shufflings which the whole dispute 
has evolved. That an important agreement should 
break down on such a petty point seems almost 
incredible. The affair illustrates the curiously vindictive 
mentality of the Turks, and it calls attention also to 
the extremely disappointing way in which they have 
dealt with their own returned refugees. 
* * * 

During the past week the situation in Manchuria 
has undergone a radical change, and with the resumption 
of direct negotiations between Russia and China the 
danger of war would seem to be definitely averted, 
Little progress, it is true, has been made in the conversa- 
tions which are taking place at Manchuli, and the two 
armies are standing by within striking distance of each 
other. But the desire of both Governments to avoid 
an armed conflict is very apparent, and official circles 
both in Japan and in this country are of the opinion 
that the present negotiations will lead to a solution 
and that foreign intervention will be unnecessary, 
The slowness of the negotiations is probably due 
to the fact that the Chinese Government finds it 
necessary to indulge in a little face-saving. In seizing 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, Nanking believed it 
would have the support of the whole of the civilised 
world. It was disagreeably surprised when it found 
that this arbitrary act met with severe criticism from 
almost every quarter. The decencies of diplomacy 
demand that a volte-face should not be too abrupt. The 
Chinese are in the position of the beati possidentes, and 
they are therefore taking their time. They are demand- 
ing a change in the Russian personnel employed on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. They are demanding the 
release of the Chinese prisoners in Russia. Both of 
these demands can be justified. But they are also 
pointing out that China does not break her contracts 
and that she is prepared to stand by the Peking and 
Mukden agreements of 1924, and on these lines a settle- 
ment can be expected. In other words, there will be 
a return to the status yuo. 

* * * 


The stoppage in the cotton trade continues; and, as 
we write, there is still no news of any attempt to get 
negotiations re-opened. The employers refuse to meet 
the operatives unless the principle of a wage reduction 
is accepted in advance; and to this the Trade Unions 
refuse to agree. The Spinners’ delegate meeting, so 
far from giving their Executive Committee a free hand 
to negotiate, decisively rejected the proposal at the 
beginning of the week. The Weavers are still urging 
arbitration, to which the employers refuse to consent. 
The Prime Minister has issued a note in which he states 
that the Government is keeping a careful watch on the 
dispute, and the Ministry of Labour has announced that 
its services are still available for purposes of mediation; 
but for the moment there is nothing that the Government 
can do. The attitude of the employers remains to some 
extent doubtful. The Master Spinners seem to be in a 
militant mood, and are foremost in insisting that the 
acceptance of a reduction must be a preliminary to the 
resumption of parleys. The manufacturers appear to 
be a good deal less inclined for a fight to a finish, and 
would probably welcome some form of mediation. But, 
as they can get no supplies of yarn unless the spinning 
section resumes work, a pacific attitude on their part 
can hardly be effective in ending the dispute. For the 
present, the deadlock remains, and there is no sign of 
any attempt to remove it. 

* * * 


On the face of the matter, arbitration would appear 
to be the obvious solution. But the Master Spinners 
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are unwilling to accept this because it would involve 
an investigation of the causes which have brought the 
cotton trade to its present condition, including, of 
course, the financial affairs of the principal firms. The 
employers, especially on the spinning side of the industry, 
do not want these facts brought to light. This is not 
the only reason for their reluctance to accept arbitration. 
The Lancashire cotton trade has a long tradition of 
settling its differences without external interference, and 
has been accustomed to pride itself on its ability to 
manage its own affairs. Even the Operative Spinners, 
while they were prepared to accept the proposal of 
the Weavers that the dispute should be referred to 
arbitration, did this hesitantly and without enthusiasm. 
It has, however, to be recognised that the position in 
Lancashire is very different from what it used to be. 
Before the depression, it was relatively easy for masters 
and men to settle such questions as wages among them- 
selves, selling prices being afterwards adjusted to fit 
costs. But now prices are settled by world compe- 
tition, and Lancashire has to adjust its methods to 
what world competition decrees. Arbitration may have 
been inappropriate under the old conditions, and may 
yet be a highly appropriate way of dealing with the new. 


* * * 


Miss Margaret Bondfield has issued a memorandum 
outlining her intentions for the amendment of the 
system of unemployment insurance. She wishes, in 
connection with the raising of the school age to fifteen, 
to lower to fifteen the age of entry to compulsory 
insurance, and so remove the gap which at present 
intervenes between the two. This eminently desirable 
reform will presumably go through with little opposition ; 
for the chief hostility to it, when it was proposed some 
years ago, arose from the fear that it might be used to 
hinder the raising of the school-leaving age. Further, 
Miss Bondfield has ordered a special inquiry to be made 
into the interpretation placed on the statutory condition 
that an applicant for unemployment benefit must be 
“genuinely seeking work.” This condition has been so 
applied during the past few years as to exclude a very 
large number of applicants. Miss Bondfield evidently 
thinks that it has been too widely applied. She means, 
as she makes clear, to widen the scope of benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts as far as they can 
be widened while keeping their character of insurance. 
The object, of course, is to decrease the residue of 


unemployed workers who are driven to the Poor Law 
for relief. 


* * * 


The Food Council has issued this week a report which 
is, implicitly, a strong criticism of its own usefulness 
and a clear example of the difficulties of price regulation. 
Some time ago the Council drew up a scale of bread 
prices, which was commended as reasonable to both 
the vendors and the public. The price of bread was 
to vary, and has actually varied, in accordance with 
changes in the “ official”’ price of flour. But what is 
this official price? It is a price published by the Flour 
Millers’ Association, and supposed to represent the 
actual prices at which they sell flour to their customers, 
the bakers. It now appears, however, that the official 
price, by which our bread has been regulated with the 
Food Council’s sanction, is not in practice a real price at 
all. A sample investigation has been made, and the 
official price appears to have been steadily and very 
considerably above the actual prices charged by the 
millers—enough, in the period studied, to have reduced 
the price of a loaf by a full halfpenny. The Food 
Council announces that in future any “ official” prices 


must be real and not fictitious, and that it will go by real 
prices in considering what is reasonable. But can it, 
without far larger powers than it possesses at present, 
effectively do this? The entire question of the Food 
Council and its authority is ripe for consideration. 
Kither it should be given fuller powers or it had better 
be abolished. 


* * * 


The West Indian sugar question is one of the most 
difficult of the fiscal problems which Mr. Snowden, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, will have to face. The 
West Indies at present enjoy in this country a substantial 
preference over sugar imported from abroad; but they 
approached Mr. Churchill early in the year with a request 
for an increase. This was rejected as inopportune. 
Mr. Snowden, of course, would not in any circumstances 
consider raising the duty; indeed, when the representa- 
tives of the West Indian growers approached him 
recently he said that he intended to abolish the sugar 
duty altogether as soon as he could afford to do without 
it. This would involve, of course, the disappearance 
of the preference. The West Indies maintain that they 
can grow sugar as cheaply as any country in the world, 
but that they cannot, without a preference, stand up 
against the dumped surpluses of countries with large 
protected home markets. In order to study the question 
in all its bearings, the Government has now decided to 
send a special mission of investigation to the West 
Indies. The chief hope for the planters would seem to 
lie in cutting down marketing charges so as to get their 
sugar more cheaply on the British market. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Leaders of Irish 
labour had no cheerful tale to tell at the Trades Union 
Congress, which has been meeting in Limerick. In the 
Six Counties the movement is in grave danger of being 
squeezed out politically. It may be, as defeated candi- 
dates explained, that Lord Craigavon manipulated the 
boundaries of his new constituencies so as to trick Labour 
out of two of the three seats held in the last Parliament, 
but if the party had any real hold over the workers it 
could not have been downed so easily. In the Free State 
the outlook is almost equally dismal. Up to the present 
Labour representation has been controlled by the Unions. 
Even if the Unions put their backs into the business, this 
means in a country so imperfectly organised as Southern 
Ireland that the party could never hope to be more than 
a minority group in the Dail. Unfortunately, there 
has not been solid backing. Mr. Morrisey, who sits for 
Tipperary, declared at Limerick, and his statement was 
not contradicted, that not only do Trade Unionists refuse 
to vote for Labour candidates, but some of their leaders 
who were delegates to the Congress are openly hostile 
to the party. ‘If we are to depend mainly on Trade 
Union votes,”’ he added, ‘‘ there will not be one Labour 
member in the Dail in the near future.” Mr. Morrisey’s 
speech was delivered in support of a proposal to set up 
a special committee to consider and report upon the 
desirability of separating the political and industrial 
sides of the movement. While the Unions agreed that 
the question should be investigated, it would be rash to 
conclude that they will consent to any arrangement that 
weakens their influence. For some months representa- 
tives of the Transport Workers’ Union in the Oireachtas 
have ostentatiously separated themselves from the 
Labour Party, and the breach between them, as far as 
can be seen, is more likely to be broadened than narrowed 
by discussions as to the possibility of reorganising the 
political and industrial wings of the movement as 
independent autonomous bodies. 
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A NEW OFFER TO EGYPT 


R. HENDERSON’S proposals for an Anglo- 
M Egyptian settlement are, as we predicted 
they would be, a bold attempt to establish 
‘peace with honour’ between the two countries. 
Their boldness is, however, well tempered with prudence. 
They go further in their concessions to Egyptian 
demands than any British Government has_ been 
willing to go since we began the occupation in 1882. 
But they still insist on reservations which every British 
Government has judged necessary to our interests. 
Nor is there anything rash in the form in which they 
are put forward. They are not a definite agreement 
fixed up with the “dictator” behind the backs of 
the Wafd and the British Parliament. Mahmoud 
Pasha is required to restore the Constitution and to 
submit the terms to a newly elected—and freely 
elected—Egyptian Parliament. Then, if they are 
approved in Cairo, Mr. Henderson will ask for a similar 
approval at Westminster, with a view to the drawing 
up and ratification of a treaty. That there will be 
some resistance from Die-hards both here and in 
Egypt is scarcely to be doubted. But the great 
majority on either side will, we hope, accept these 
proposals very cheerfully as the basis of a new and 
happier relationship. 

Mr. Henderson has followed out in the main the 
recommendations of the Milner Commission, which 
were rejected by the Coalition Government in 1921, 
despite the general favour they found. He proposes, 
as the Commission did, that the military occupation 
of Egypt should be ended. This means, not that there 
will be no British troops on Egyptian soil, but that 
our garrisons will be withdrawn from Cairo and 
Alexandria, and quartered in the “Canal Zone.” 
That zone is defined as the strip of country between the 
Suez Canal and longitude 32° E.—a strip which is, of 
course, mostly desert, but includes the pleasant little 
town of Ismailia as well as Suez. The voice of the 
pundits, telling us that this was impossible for 
strategic, technical or diplomatic reasons, is now stilled. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, when he was negotiating with 
Sarwat Pasha a couple of years ago, was prepared for 
such a withdrawal after a certain interval, and nobody 
now doubts that our troops can be quartered in this 
zone and can from there effectively carry out their task 
of protecting the waterway. (Whether, in the condi- 
tions of to-day or to-morrow, regiments of cavalry and 
battalions of infantry would be of much use there is 
another question which we need not now discuss.) 
But there are two conditions attached to this withdrawal. 
One is that it shall wait till the necessary accommodation 
has been provided—at the expense of Egypt—together 
with “reasonable amenities in the shape of trees, 
gardens, etc., for the troops. . 


. and an adequate 
fresh-water supply.” 


The other, which is more serious, 
reserves very considerable rights to Great Britain ‘in 
the event of war or menace of war.”’ In such a case, 
Egypt is required to furnish us with all possible facilities 
and assistance, including “the use of her ports, aero- 
dromes and means of communication,” though this 
requirement might presumably be modified in some way 
by the Covenant of the League or the Kellogg Pact. 


— 


Moreover, Egypt is not to play anybody else’s game 
of soldiers. There is to be a British military mission; 
Egyptian officers trained abroad are to be trained jp 
Great Britain only; and the armament and equipment of 
the Egyptian forces are not to differ in type from those 
of the British forces. It does not seem, therefore, 
that we are taking any undue risk in this trek to 
the Canal. There may, indeed, be some of the 
Nationalists in Egypt who will maintain we are not 
taking enough. But the vast majority will be content, 
we think, that their capital cities are no longer in 
armed occupation —an occupation which they have 
always, and quite naturally, regarded as an intolerable 
affront to their dignity and a mockery of their alleged 
independence. For the rest, they recognise that their 
independence, at the present stage at least, must 
inevitably be qualified. Placed as she is on a vital 
point in one of the highways of the world, Egypt has 
great responsibilities imposed on her by destiny—or, 
if you will, by the folly of mankind. She is also, as 
she has constantly been in history, a tempting prey 
to more powerful States. She is not in a position to 
defend herself against aggression, nor to safeguard the 
general peace, and in the circumstances a military 
alliance with Great Britain may well seem preferable 
to an alliance with anyone else. If we have in the past 
chastised Egypt with whips, there are others to-day 
who would not scruple to chastise her with scorpions. 
The Egyptians are clear enough about that, and very 
few of them, we fancy, would vote for a bag and baggage 
retirement of the English. They might live snugly 
under the egis of the League of Nations, no doubt; and 
there will be a day, we hope, when they will. But the 
day has obviously not arrived yet —and meanwhile 
Mussolini is only just across the water. 


But it is not, of course, only on the military side that 
Egypt’s sovereignty is to be enlarged. In matters of 
foreign policy Egypt will continue in tutelage, but she 
will gain in status by membership of the League of 
Nations, whilst the British High Commissioner will 
make way for an Ambassador at Cairo, and the 
Egyptian Minister in London will also become an 
Ambassador. More important still are the proposals to 
leave the protection of the lives and property of 
foreigners to the Egyptian Government, and to abolish 
the capitulations. The capitulations, as the Milner 
Report pointed out, have some advantages, but “ by 
exempting foreigners from taxation and from the 
necessity of conforming to local laws and regulations 
of an equitable kind, they constitute a great and un- 
justifiable hindrance to the progress of the country.” 
Mr. Henderson repeats this charge, and declares that 
the capitulations are “ no longer consistent with modern 
conditions.” The British Government will accordingly 
try to get the Powers with capitulatory rights to give 
them up and to transfer the jurisdiction of the Consular 
Courts to the Mixed Tribunals (which consist partly of 
native and partly of foreign judges), suitably amplified 
and reorganised. Mahmoud Pasha, on his side, undertakes 
that the British Judicial and Financial Advisers will 
be continued, at least during the difficult, and perhaps 
long, period of reform necessitated by these changes. 
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And he undertakes also that, though the European 
Bureau of Public Security will be abolished, the 
Egyptian Government will retain for at least five 
years “a certain European element in their city police, 
which will remain for the same period under the com- 
mand of British officers.” Of all this there is likely to 
be strong criticism from foreign Powers, who will 
complain that their nationals in Egypt are being thrown 
to the wolves, and, however groundless their fears may 
be, we do not anticipate that Mr. Henderson will have 
an easy task in persuading them to accept his proposal. 
Nevertheless, he is perfectly justified in making it. It 
is absurd to call it, as one of our Conservative news- 
papers calls it, an “‘ immense and disastrous concession.” 
And it is equally absurd to suggest that Great Britain 
is bound, at whatever cost to herself, to keep her grip 
on the Egyptian neck for the beautiful eyes of Rome 
or Paris or Athens, or in defence of indefensible privileges 
for Greek and Italian and French colonies in Alexandria 
and Cairo. We are morally bound, indeed, since we 
are ourselves enjoying a privileged position in Egypt, 
to ensure, so far as we can, that other people have fair 
play. But we are certainly not bound to do that by 
maintaining a system that we believe to be grossly 
unjust to the Egyptians. If there are any dangers to 
foreign interests in these proposals, they are small ones, 
they are more than shared by us, and in any case they 
must be faced. Egypt will not stand still while the 
rest of the world moves on. 

The remaining question is the thorny one of the 
Sudan. Mr. Henderson of course does not concede the 
claim of Egypt to sole sovereignty over the Sudan, for 
the claim is one that cannot be substantiated on grounds 
either of principle or expediency. He bases himself 
on the “conventions of 1899,”’ which means in plain 
language that the Anglo-Egyptian condominium remains 
—with the implication, if we may put it so, that 
for the present at any rate the ‘“‘dominium” is Great 
Britain’s and the “con” Egypt’s. If this partnership 
can be conducted on amicable lines, it will do no harm 
to the Sudan or the Sudanese—who will not have to 
fear, what they would most fiercely resent, the active 
tule of Egyptians. As for the old fear that we should 
take advantage of our position in the Sudan to deprive 
Egypt of her water supply, that is now gone, except 
for the purposes of extreme Nationalist propaganda. 
Mr. Henderson promises finally, in a very guarded way, 
to consider the return of an Egyptian battalion to the 
Sudan (we turned the Egyptian troops out, it will be 
remembered, after the murder of Sir Lee Stack in 1924) 
when the British forces evacuate Cairo, and this, too, 
seems a step to which no objection need be taken. 

Here, then, are the heads of a settlement on which, 
for our part, we congratulate Mr. Henderson. Of the 
chances of its acceptance we can be hopeful, if not 
confident. It will be opposed by Tories at home of 
the “ big-stick ” school, but there is no reason why a 
large section of the Conservatives should not give it 
their support—Sir Rennell Rodd, be it remembered, 
was one of the signatories of the Milner Report. The 
Liberal Party will have little fault to find with it; 
Mr. J. A. Spender, another signatory of the Milner 
Report and a representative Liberal, has already 


commended it. On the Egyptian side, there is room for 
more uncertainty. The Wafdists have asked for more, 
and will perhaps go on asking for more. But Mr. 
Henderson says this represents ‘‘ the extreme limit ” 
to which he can go, and if they are convinced that it is 
useless to try to squeeze him further, then we hope 
and believe that they will take the proffered Treaty 
of Alliance. If they do not, they will be grasping at 
shadows and letting the substance go. For this treaty 
will evidently mean not only an enhancement of status 
for Egypt, but a real advance in independence. It is 
designed to last for twenty-five years, after which it 
may be revised by mutual agreement in the direction 
of still more independence. Twenty-five years may 
seem a long time to impatient patriots, even with the 
chance that something may happen to shorten it. 
But, long or short, the time need not be wasted. The 
Egyptians have plenty to do in learning how to govern 
themselves justly and efficiently. 


THE HAGUE 


Paris : August 5th. 
FTER two months of vain disputation about minor 
A matters, the antagonists face each other at The 
Hague. Antagonists is scarcely too strong a word. 
The struggle is not so much on the Young Plan as on the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. France takes the view that 
if the allied troops are withdrawn, they should be replaced 
by a commission of control. Germany takes the view that it 
is time for the occupation to cease, and that no further dis- 
abilities, unforeseen by the Treaty of Versailles, should be 
accepted. It would be better to endure the occupation for 
five years more than to admit an offensive system of 
permanent coercion. On one side, there is an apparently 
ineradicable idea of keeping a defeated country in subjection ; 
on the other side, there is a demand for at least relative 
freedom. 

That is the principal issue, and if it can be settled more 
or less satisfactorily there is little doubt that all will go well. 
There will doubtless be debates on many points, but 
everybody recognises that the chief point is whether we are 
to return to normal relations among European nations. While 
ex-enemy soil is held by foreign troops, it is farcical to talk 
of normal relations, and it is cynical to talk of a United 
Europe. 

As to the outcome of the negotiations, there cannot, I 
think, be much doubt. The preliminary manceuvrings in 
France and in Germany are highly significant. Everything 
is being done to prepare the way for a double diplomatic 
victory. M. Briand hopes to go back to France with the 
announcement that by his skill he has obtained a Committee 
of Verification and Conciliation (whatever that may mean !) 
which will be almost as good as the occupation itself. Dr. 
Stresemann hopes to go back to Germany with the announce- 
ment that by his firmness he has obtained the evacuation of the 
Rhineland at the price of a nominal and ineffective committee 
which will not last beyond 1935. For both of them the 
Committee is harmless but necessary eyewash. One will 
lay emphasis on the evacuation, describing the price paid as 
trivial. The other will lay emphasis on the Committee, 
describing it as adequate compensation for the evacuation. 
There is no reason why everybody should not be happy. 

The attitude of President Hindenburg is rather amusing. 
He might have insisted on unconditional withdrawal, but, 
as the French would have resisted unconditional withdrawal, 
he chose to meet them half way at the very beginning, thus 
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assuring himself of an almost certain triumph. In a loud 
voice he declared that Germany would not consent to a 
permanent committee. But Germany will consent to a 
provisional committee, which clearly is better than occupa- 
tion. Dr. Stresemann is not given much ground for bar- 
gaining, but in the circumstances it may be good policy to 
state in advance precisely how far Germany is prepared to 
go. M. Briand is comparatively free. He has committed 
himself to nothing except the principle of a committee of 
control. The composition, the functions, and the duration 
of the Committee have been left vague; and although the 
French press clamours for a strong and durable committee, 
it is probable that France will be content with the vindication 
ofa principle. France is always content with the vindication 
of a principle. The mistake that M. Herriot made in 1924 
was to surrender the Ruhr without asking for something 
which could be represented as equivalent to the pledge of 
the Ruhr. M. Briand is far too clever to make this blunder. 
It will not matter whether he secures anything worth while. 
(But is the occupation of Rhineland worth while?) What 
matters is that he secures a trophy of some kind which he 
can hold up in Parliament and dangle before the country. 

In the Revue de Paris M. Wladimir d’Ormesson, an 
influential political writer, indicates that an organisation 
which will assure the neutrality of the Rhineland zone need 
not be established in the Rhineland itself. All he wants 
is the existence somewhere in the wide world of an organisa- 
tion to which, if the occasion arises, an appeal can be made. 
M. Pierre Bernus, in the Journal des Débats, agrees with this 
conception, but he holds that France should have real 
recourse to the services of the Committee. While M. 
d’Ormesson envisages the intervention of the Committee only 
in exceptional cases, M. Bernus would have it understood 
that the Committee should act whenever there is grave 
suspicion. He adds that it is unlikely that this privilege 
will be abused. Personally, I am unable to see any practical 
difference between these two statements. Before anybody 
would venture to ask for an inquiry, which in its nature would 
be unfriendly, a serious situation would have to arise and, 
as matters stand, a serious situation would, with or without 
the Committee, be reported to the League of Nations. 
Indeed, M. Bernus endeavours to persuade Dr. Stresemann 
that since the Committee will not reside in Rhineland, and 
will not act without serious reason, it cannot embarrass 
Germany. Doubtless this is true. Germany would in 
practice be no more embarrassed by such a Committee 
than France and England are embarrassed by the League of 
Nations, which is also potentially a policeman. But while 
the League of Nations is, theoretically, a policeman whose 
beat is the whole world, the Committee would be a policeman 
set to dog (in theory) the footsteps of Germany. Germany 
is singled out as a culprit to be shadowed. It is assumed that 
Germany will break the law. Now it may or may not be 
true that Germany is more likely to be a wrong-doer than is, 
say, France; it may or may not be advisable to put a detective 
on its track. But if such conduct is justified, then let us 
abandon the pretence that Germany is a respectable citizen 
of the world living on a friendly and equal footing with its 
fellows. If the French are right, all the fine speeches about 
peace and European harmony are sheer nonsense. One 
cannot have it both ways. Either one must affirm that 
Germany is a criminal to be watched by a special committee, 
or one must affirm that, the war being over, it is sound policy 
to admit Germany to its old place among the nations. It is 
logically impossible to make both affirmations at the same 
time. 

If Germany is not to be trusted in the same sense as other 
nations are trusted, then it is foolish prematurely to abandon 
the occupation of the Rhineland. If, on the other hand, it 


i 


is taken for granted that Germany, like other countries, 
will observe the law, then it is foolish to create a special 
committee to supervise Germany’s movements. Those 
movements cannot be hidden. The supposition that Ger. 
many, in defiance of articles 42, 48 and 44 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, can construct fortifications in the demilitarised 
zones, and assemble armed forces in these regions, without 
attracting the attention of France, without provoking a 
rebuke from the League, appears absurd. The French case 
is that demilitarisation cannot be enforced without a special 
organ. But the Treaty made no provision for such an 
organ, and therefore the French pretension to establish it 
has no legal foundation. Nevertheless, the French are 
entitled to propose a bargain. They are entitled to propose 
the withdrawal of troops against the establishment of a 
committee. The Germans are on solid ground in accepting 
the Committee only for the period of years which would 
normally have been covered by the occupation. Beyond 
that period there is no substance for the French demands; 
and a committee, even until 1935, plainly implies that the 
friendly speeches of M. Briand are to be discounted, and that 
in reality a true Franco-German rapprochement is postponed 
for five years. 

The Young Plan, according to the French, must be 
accepted as a whole. That is also the opinion of Italy, 
It is likewise the view of Belgium. Certainly it was the 
intention of its authors that it should be taken or left. If 
it is considered as a scientific solution it would appear to 
be difficult to alter it in parts. If it is considered—as it 
should be—as a compromise, as the embodiment of reciprocal 
concessions, then still less can it properly be changed. The 
delegates at Paris took four months to reach their conclusions 
after the most arduous labours. If this or that section is 
subtracted, the equilibrium is destroyed. Yet it is intimated 
that the British representatives at The Hague do not accept 
the thesis of an integral application of the Plan. Greece 
and Jugoslavia also ask for compensations. Rightly or 
wrongly, M. Briand regards any attempt at revision as an 
attempt at demolition. Undoubtedly there is some danger 
in calling various sections of the Plan into question. If it 
is not treated as a bloc, interminable disputes may arise. 
If this or that claim is put forward, other claims will also 
be put forward. The French point out that the receipts 
under the Young Plan correspond to the debts of the allies 
plus an additional sum for reparations. The portion intended 
for the repayment of debts can hardly be touched, and France 
will refuse to allow reparations proper to be diminished. 
Therefore the French doctrine is that the Young Plan is 
indivisible. Its mechanism will be disturbed if there is any 
serious discussion on details, and once the process of over- 
hauling the Plan and of modifying it begins, it will be difficult 
to say where it will stop. 

The two months that have been allowed to elapse since 
the Plan was presented have not facilitated a settlement. 
Had the Conference been called immediately it is probable 
that it would have done its work speedily and without 
undue difficulty. But procrastination has encouraged the 
elaboration of criticisms. There has been a crystallisation 
of opposing opinions. Apart from the fact that it is now 
improbable that the Plan can enter into operation by 
September, as the experts intended when they drew up their 
report in June, the prospects of easy and rapid agreement 
have diminished. It may be said that in a matter of vital 
importance for the future of Europe a few months more oF 
less are negligible. Yet in diplomacy, as in everything els¢, 
it is well to strike the iron when it is hot. It has had time 
to cool since June. The delay has not been beneficial. But 
failure is, of course, almost unthinkable. 

SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 
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BORAH AND SWANSON 


N the foreign relations of the United States during the 
| past ten years the decisive importance of the Senate 
has been time and again made clear, and yet this is the 
feature of the American system which the Governments and 
peoples of Europe seem unable to estimate at its full value. 
It was the Senate which destroyed the Wilson policy and 
rejected the League of Nations Covenant. It was the 
Senate which thwarted the efforts of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge to bring the United States into the World 
Court. It was the Senate which, at the beginning of 
the present year, refused to consider the ratification of the 
Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war except at the price 
of a Navy Bill providing for the building of fifteen 10,000- 
ton cruisers within the next three years. It is the Senate 
that will have the last word for or against whatever pro- 
visional agreement may emerge from the present naval con- 
yersations in London and be discussed with the Prime 
Minister in Washington if his projected visit should be 
carried through in October. Ever since the first meeting 
of Mr. MacDonald and General Dawes, six weeks ago, it 
seems to have been generally assumed by most of the British 
press that the policy of naval limitation identified with 
Mr. Hoover is the one matter to be determined and the 
President himself the one governing authority to be dealt 
with. If this is the assumption, it needs to be emphatically 
corrected. The Senate will reassemble on August 19th, after 
the summer recess. There is every reason to expect that, 
while principally concerned with the Tariff Bill, it will make 
itself felt in naval affairs, most probably in such a way as 
seriously to affect the issue that is now absorbing the 
President and the British Prime Minister. 

It should be remarked, first, that the central point of the 
present situation, for the politically conscious American 
public, is the action of the President in suspending the 
three 10,000-ton cruisers laid down in the spring, “ until 
there has been an opportunity for full consideration of their 
effect upon the final agreement for parity.” The American 
press has provided abundant evidence that this executive 
order has the backing of an immense body of public opinion. 
But Mr. Hoover’s action is, constitutionally, open to 
challenge, and there can be no doubt that if the Senate had 
been in session the Opposition would have promptly taken 
it up as a question of moment. As such it is treated in a 
carefully framed statement by Senator Swanson, of Vir- 
ginia, a leading member of the Democratic Party—a state- 
ment which must, for several reasons, be regarded as a 
significant manifesto. This makes it quite clear that Mr. 
Hoover will have to meet a formidable attack. Nor will 
that attack be restricted to the Democrats. Very far from 
it: the strength of the Big Navy group is mainly in Mr. 
Hoover’s own party, which, on the other hand, is continually 
embarrassed by the insurgency of Senator Borah and his 
Western supporters. The Swanson statement, in any case, 
is not an individual enterprise. It embodies the view of 
the American Navy League and kindred organisations, which 
are mobilising all their forces in preparation for the conflict 
in the Senate. Hence we may as well take note of its 
assertions and the line of its argument. 

Senator Swanson accuses Mr. Hoover of going beyond 
his powers and acting contrary to law, and he turns upon 
him with his own declaration about the prevalent 
law-breaking of America. ‘It behoves the President,” 
he says, ‘to obey the law himself.” The contention here 
is that the Navy Bill was carried in the last Congress, and 
that Congress voted money for the three cruisers to be 
laid down this year, no discretion whatever being left to 
Mr. Hoover: “the President, under the constitution, is 


the Executive to carry out the will of Congress, and not 
to carry out his own will,” Coming to the broader question, 
Mr. Swanson announces that the President’s exercise of 
the prerogative is not only illegal but inexpedient. The 
suspension of the three cruisers, he says, will not help 
towards agreement with Great Britain. Rather it will 
hinder the understanding, for it will strengthen the British 
belief that the United States has no intention of building, 
and thus “that all Great Britain has to do is to delay 
matters and negotiate to keep the present status, which 
gives her Navy an overwhelming superiority ” over that of 
the United States. Not until the British realise, the Senator 
adds, that the United States “ is firmly determined to have 
a Navy substantially equal ” can any agreement be reached. 
Senator Swanson has taken note of the reports that “ Britain 
has no intention of scrapping cruisers or reducing her present 
Navy ”’; he sees in the suggestion that the life of battleships 
should be prolonged one more indication that the American 
Navy is to be kept in the position of a poor second, and he 
concludes that if the British Government is sincere in its 
adhesion to the principle of parity, it will make a positive 
reduction in cruiser strength instead of forcing America 
to build. 

Now the most interesting thing about Senator Swanson’s 
argument is that, starting from a precisely opposite point of 
view, it issues in a conclusion that is indistinguishable from 
the one which Senator Borah has been pressing ever since 
the passage of the Cruiser Bill. Mr. Swanson is in favour of a 
big Navy, for all the reasons advanced by the American 
Navy League. Mr. Borah is the most determined and 
resourceful opponent in Washington of the Big Navy party, 
and he is fighting now on Mr. Hoover’s side with redoubled 
energy, because he is convinced that if the present oppor- 
tunity for an agreement is missed there can and will be no 
hope of escaping the evil of competitive building : the United 
States will set out to equal and surpass Great Britain in all 
classes of warships. At the present stage Senator Borah is 
laying continual stress upon the urgent necessity of achieving 
parity in cruiser strength by the one method of British 
reduction; but it should be remembered that he has been 
hitherto identified with the view that the limitation of naval 
armaments is inseparable from a revision of the laws of 
maritime war. In his mind ‘the freedom of the seas,” as 
traditionally expounded from the American side, has taken 
precedence of agreements to cut navies. To-day, however, 
he is talking, like Senator Swanson, of cruiser strength. A 
few days before the issue of the Swanson document Senator 
Borah reaffirmed his position in formal terms, and the 
American press is treating him more seriously than usual, for 
the reason that his statement was made public immediately 
after a talk between its author and the President. There 
is only one way, Mr. Borah affirms, to the parity demanded 
by the United States: it must be reached by fleet reduction, 
involving the actual scrapping of British cruisers now in 
commission. Mr. Hoover, it must be understood, shares 
Mr. Borah’s view, although for obvious reasons he would not 
give expression to it with the frankness natural to a Western 
Senator speaking on behalf of a vast body of public opinion 
that is permanently hostile to the expansion or maintenance 
of a great naval budget. The President’s more convenient 
formula is “ parity with elasticity,” a formula which is 
doubtless intended to allow for wide discussion of the ways 
in which the yardstick could be applied. Mr. Hoover has 
no rooted objection to building cruisers. If building is 
needed to attain parity, he will give the word to build. But 
it is not to be doubted that the demand for the more rigorous 
test—that is, for the offer of what Mr. Lloyd George spoke of 
some months ago as “ a downright major cut ” in the existing 
strength of British cruisers—will be worked up throughout 
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the United States during the two months that remain before 
Mr. MacDonald’s probable sailing date. And the particular 
significance of the Swanson manifesto is that it is devised 
to unite the extreme wings of the opposing sides upon the 
sharpest possible challenge to the Labour Government of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Hoover’s position in the meantime is one of very 
considerable difficulty. When the debates upon the Tariff 
Bill are resumed there will, inevitably, be an increase of 
strain between the Senate and the White House, and this 
must react upon the naval discussions. The Senate is 
extraordinarily sensitive about its powers vis-d-vis the 
President. The Opposition will fasten upon the alleged 
misuse of the prerogative, and it may well be that this will 
provoke a sharp contest between the Swanson section and 
the Western group of Senators who, on this particular 
question, have a powerful leader in Senator Walsh, of 
Montana. Mr. Walsh has announced that should an attack 
upon Mr. Hoover’s action be made he will introduce a 
resolution granting full, specific, and retroactive authority 
to the President for suspensory powers in regard to the 
naval building programme. This is no idle threat : Senator 
Walsh is second only to Mr. Borah in influence with the 
Western group, and he is a steadier force in the Senate. 
President Hoover’s strength lies in the mass of public 
opinion. The American nation, of course, lives in the sense 
of security, and there prevails a strong sentiment against 
the adoption by Congress of a building programme that 
would seem to be, and would be, the declaration of a policy 
designed, not for equality and co-operation with Great Britain, 
but for the definite and final supersession of the British 
power by American power on the seas. Almost everything 
depends upon the course of affairs during the next few weeks : 
the conduct of the Reparations Conference at The Hague, 
the tone of the League of Nations Assembly, the further 
conversations in London with the American Ambassador, 
the handling of such subsidiary naval questions as the size 
and official lifetime of battleships, the calibre of guns, and 
the future of the submarine. Any and all of these are im- 
portant in their bearing upon the possibilities of agreement. 
But it should be kept in mind that the American public 
and the Senate have been drilled, by seven years of propa- 
ganda since the Washington Conference, to fix their gaze 


upon cruisers, and to think of parity in terms of cruiser 
figures alone. 


THE SLAVE 
TT": church-goers were coming out from the Sunday- 


morning service. I caught sight of an old friend 

of mine among them, an eminent writer, approaching 
the gate with grave mien in a very beautiful top-hat. His 
smile, when he saw me, was still touched with the gravity 
of the occasion, and I was a little surprised when, after a few 
questions and answers, he took me by the elbow and said : 
“What do you say to something to drink?” I assured 
him that it was useless to say anything to something to 
drink ; that the licensing laws of England made it impossible ; 
that, in short, “they” did not open for another hour. 
““ Never mind,” he said, ‘I know a place”; and, before 
I quite knew what was happening to me, I was sitting in 
a taxicab, bound for an unknown destination. 

There was an air of peace over everything as we drove 
through the streets. The Sabbath sun was shining from 
a clear sky; had the place been anywhere but London 
and had the month been any but July, the birds would 
have been singing. ‘There are not many great preachers 
left,” said my friend, looking wistfully up at the sky, “ but 
I think Canon ’*s one of them. Don’t you think so? 








Do you know, I never hear him preach without making up 
my mind there and then to lead a better life. Funny the 
effect some parsons have on you. You go into most churches, 
and you come out chilled, disappointed, empty. The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed. You might as well have 
stayed away. But Canon is different. He seems some- 
how to get a grip of you and to compel you to lead a better 
life whether you want to or not. I’ve never known sermons 
to have had such a powerful effect on me.’ ‘* And was he 
preaching to-day?” I asked. ‘‘ He was,” said my friend, 
his eyes bright with remembrance; “he preached one of 
the finest sermons I ever heard. I wish you had been 
there. The sermon was a plea for a new sense of spiritual 
values in the modern world. He lashed out in fine style 
against all this craze for pleasure among the young. Self- 
indulgence everywhere, self-denial nowhere. I liked one 
of his phrases, ‘a robust life of self-discipline.’ That, my 
dear Y., is what the world needs to-day. Oh, here’s the 
place,” he said, in a different tone of voice, as the taxi 
slowed to a stop. And we got out, and went in. 

The room to which he took me was a small room in which 
he works, or at least tells his wife that he works, on week- 
days. It contained, I noticed, a cupboard, and from the 
cupboard he produced a bottle. ‘‘ Say when,” he bade me, 
but, when I had spoken, he continued pouring, observing: 
‘** You’re not so young as you once were, Y. These thimble- 
fuls are no good to a man of your age.” And, a minute later, 
we were both sitting back in extraordinarily large armchairs 
with glasses of whisky almost as large as the armchairs 
on the table between us. He held his glass up to catch 
the light—the innocent Sabbath-morning light that was 
streaming through the window—and shook his head at it 
reproachfully. ‘‘ I ought not to be drinking this,” he said. 
“No,” Lagreed; “‘ it certainly doesn’t fit in with the ‘ robust 
life of self-discipline.’ ‘* That’s not what I meant,” he 
said. ‘‘ But, quite seriously, I saw my doctor lately, and 
he warned me that, if I didn’t want to become a chronic 
dyspeptic, I must give up stewed fruit and milk puddings 
and alcohol in all its forms.” ‘And you gave up milk 
puddings?” I asked him. “ Yes,” he said, with a look of 
modest pride, ““I gave up milk puddings.” ‘“ And even 
the stewed fruit?’ ‘* Yes,” he said, in a more regretful 
tone, “ even the stewed fruit.” ‘* But not,’’ I pressed him, 
“alcohol in all its forms?” He inhaled a deep breath 
charged with cigarette smoke, and shook his head dole- 
fully for an answer. ‘“* Well,” said I, wishing to comfort 
him—for his noble features had now become steeped in 
melancholy—“ what of it? J am in exactly the same case. 
I, too, have a doctor who threatens me with chronic 
dyspepsia if I don’t give up milk puddings, stewed fruit, 
and alcohol in all its forms.” ‘‘ And you haven’t given them 
up?” asked my friend, brightening. ‘On the contrary,” 
I assured him, ‘“‘ I haven’t touched a milk pudding for three 
months.” ‘* But stewed fruit?” he asked me, hopefully. 
“No,” I said; “like you I gave up both milk puddings and 
stewed fruit absolutely, and I think we ought both to feel 
proud of ourselves.” ‘‘ You mean,” he said, not daring to 
hope too much, “that you haven’t yet given up alcohol 
in all its forms?” ‘* Not in all its forms,” I agreed, not 
wishing to dishearten him—for, of course, I am a slave to 
my doctor and do nearly everything he orders me to do— 
“In most of its forms, yes. But in all its forms, no. This, 
for instance,” said I, taking up the glass he had given me. 
“I oughtn’t to be drinking this, but I am drinking it, 
though,” I reminded him, “I shouldn’t be drinking even 
this if Canon *s sermon had lasted five minutes longer.” 
** So we’re both in the same boat,” said my friend, cheering 
up. I nodded sorrowfully. With a radiant expression my 
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friend took up his glass and cried: “‘ Here’s to the confusion 
of the medical profession.” And, though I love and honour 
the medical profession, I also, for courtesy’s sake, took up 
my glass and drank. 

Nothing was too good for me after that. I was invited 
tolunch. As I could not go to lunch, I was offered a cigar 
out of a perfectly wonderful box of cigars that had been 
given to my friend by an American millionaire. “ No, 
thanks,” I said, ‘‘I’d honestly rather have a Virginian 
cigarette.” My friend’s face fell again at that. “I wish 
to heaven,” he said gloomily, “I could give up cigarettes. 
My doctor tells me that they’re one of the chief causes of 
blood pressure, and that I'll take ten years off my life if 
I don’t stop them.” ‘“ But do you find they do you any 
harm?” I asked. “‘ Harm!” he cried bitterly; ‘* don’t 
you know what it is to wake up with a morning cough, 
and to have a chronic sore throat, and to be unable to sleep 
because of the beating of your heart?” ‘ But surely,” 
I suggested, “‘ if you feel these appalling symptoms, it would 
cause you less suffering to give up smoking than to continue 
it.’ “So I thought,” he confessed, ‘‘ and I did my best 
to stop it. For a month, I sucked peppermint drops, 
because I had been told that that was an easy way to give 
up smoking. But you know how people look at you if 
you've been sucking peppermint drops. So I gave up 
sucking peppermint drops.” ‘*‘ You should have sucked 
acid drops instead,’ I said. ‘‘ Acid drops—are they good? ” 
he asked eagerly. ‘“‘Good, I have been told, for that 
purpose,” I replied. ‘‘ I must get some,” he said; “‘ do you 
know the name of a good brand?” ‘* You don’t need a 
good brand,” I assured him; “ the more virulent the brand, 
the better.” “‘ I'd suck anything short of poison,” he 
declared, dolefully, “‘ if it would help me to give up smoking.” 
Again a profound pity for him welled up in my heart. 
“Look here,” I consoled him, “ you’re not unique in being 
a slave to tobacco. Thousands of us are just the same. 
I”—I exaggerated manfully—‘ am just as bad as you.” 
“Not really?’ he said with a radiant smile; ‘ you don’t 
smoke forty a day.” “I smoke fifty ’—I piled it on— 
“or sixty, and sometimes even seventy.” He laughed 
aloud with joy. ‘‘ And you have a morning cough ?” he 
asked. “ Horrific,” I said. “‘ And palpitation? ’’ he added 
eagerly. I thought palpitation undignified and_ replied, 
“Only a little”’ He looked disappointed, but urged, with 
a longing look: ‘‘ But you have a chronic sore throat? ”’ 
“IT have had a chronic sore throat since I left school.” 
“Good man!” he cried jubilantly; ‘“ have some more 
whisky.” ‘‘ Not another drop,” I replied; “I must go 
home and lead a robust life of self-discipline.’ ‘* Ah, Y.,” 
he said, ‘‘ I wish you would come and hear Canon some 
day. That man has changed the world for me.” He took 
out a cigarette, lit it and inhaled it, and bade me farewell, 
and, as I shook his hand, I told myself that I had done at 


least one good deed that day in comforting an erring fellow- 
mortal, 





What was my astonishment a week later, on opening a 
great London journal, to find an article by my friend in 
which he represented himself as a kind of saintly father 
confessor and me as a weak-willed monstrosity who had 
confessed to him my inability to cease smoking seventy 
Cigarettes a day even though my doctor had told me my 
life depended on doing so. He called the article “ A Slave 
to his Senses,” and began, “ There is no fool like a middle- 
aged fool.” He painted a lurid picture of me, asked what 
Marcus Aurelius or John Bunyan would have thought of 
me, and reported that he himself had exhorted me: “ Even 


on the low ground of pleasure, do you not realise that you 
lose more than you gain by excessive smoking—that you 
are no longer able to savour the delicious fragrance of the 
morning air or the sweet smell ofthe rose?” ‘* No nose for 
roses,’ was one of his more scornful epigrams. He told of 
the disgust with which he had heard me speak of my 
morning cough and chronic sore throat, adding, ‘‘ The fellow 
seemed to take a sniggering pride in what to most of us 
would seem the just punishment of his putty-souled self- 
indulgence.” He informed his readers that he had advised 
me to “ be a man,” and not a worm narcotised by nicotine, 
to go out on a summer night and look up at the stars, to 
live, in short (he concluded), “* what Canon —— has called a 
‘life of robust self-discipline.’ ’’ And never a word about 
himself except as St. Francis. 

Reader, have you ever been made the subject of a sermon 
in such circumstances? If you were, what would you do? 
I decided that the only thing to do was to tell the truth. 
And, to the best of my ability, I have done so. ¥. ¥. 


Correspondence 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND 
GERMAN PRIVATE PROPERTY 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Amongst the recommendations of the Young Committee 
of Experts to be considered by the Hague Conference is one 
relating to the treatment of German private property. It will 
be remembered that the Treaty of Versailles—a document drafted 
in the heat of war passions—sanctioned a departure from the 
established principles and practice of international law in that 
it permitted the expropriation by a victorious State of the private 
property on land of nationals of the defeated State. The Young 
Committee unanimously recommends that those States which 
availed themselves of the right conferred by the Treaty to retain 
and liquidate the private property of German nationals should 
forthwith cease to do so upon the acceptance of their report. 

Now, the Allies departed from the established rule because 
they saw in the liquidation of the German private property 
within their territories a means of obtaining payment easily, 
and, above all, quickly, of a part of their enormous claims against 
Germany for reparation. But they certainly did not wish to be 
charged with having adopted the principle of confiscation with- 
out compensation, and to avoid this required Germany in the 
Treaty to undertake to compensate her expropriated nationals. 
In the result the expropriated individuals have lost the whole of 
their property and have received in its place only, on the average, 
5 to 10 per cent. compensation. They feel, consequently, that, 
whatever may have been the theoretical intention of the Treaty, 
their property has in practice been confiscated practically without 
compensation to pay Germany’s debts. 

Great Britain has liquidated German private property very 
strictly, permitting very few exceptions. According to answers 
given by the President of the Board of Trade to questions asked 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, July 23rd last, she has 
realised up to date £55,500,000 worth of German private property, 
and has used the proceeds to pay in full, plus interest, British 
private claims against Germany and German nationals. After 
a few outstanding claims have been settled, she will be left with 
a surplus (according to the latest available official figures of 
the Controller of the British Clearing Office) of between £10,000,000 
and £14,000,000, besides a very large amount of unliquidated 
property. 

With regard to this unliquidated property, it remains to be 
seen whether Great Britain will accept the Experts’ recommenda- 
tion and return it to its owners. It is, however, interesting to 
note that, in connection with the settlement of the controversy 
between Belgium and Germany regarding payment for German 
marks left behind in Belgium after the war, Belgium has been 
prompt to give an undertaking to suspend, as from 7th June, 
1929 (i.e., the date of the signing of the Young Report) the 
retention and liquidation of German private property within her 
territories. America will have nothing to do with the policy 
of expropriation and has provided for the return of all German 
private property or its proceeds subject to the temporary reten- 
tion of a small proportion in connection with an arrangement for 
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the settlement of American private claims. France agreed, so 
long ago as 1926, to cease sequestrating German property and 
to release any surplus proceeds remaining over after French 
private claims had been satisfied. And South Africa and Japan 
have both returned the whole of such surpluses. 

There is considerable speculation in the German press as to 
how Great Britain will now proceed, and the expropriated 
Germans make no secret of their opinion that the least that 
Great Britain can do to prove that she did not intend that the 
expropriating clauses of the Treaty should be merely confiscatory 
and that she is willing to effect—in the Experts’ words—a 
* liquidation of the past,” is to return their unliquidated property 
to them, together with the surplus proceeds of property already 
liquidated. 

I submit that this would be the fair and expedient thing for 
Great Britain to do; fair, because of the practical failure of 
the stipulated compensation; and expedient, because of the 
necessity to repair the damage done by the act of confiscation to 
our international reputation for security and for meticulous 
regard for the rights of private property. 

The alternative, under the terms of the Treaty, is to credit 
whatever liquidation surplus there may be to the German Govern- 
ment and reduce to a corresponding extent the amount Germany 
has to pay us for reparation, so that we should not be gaining 
anything by withholding the money from its rightful owners. 

8 New Court, Yours, etc., 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. K. G. LivINGSTONE. 
August 2nd. 

[We do not see that Great Britain has any responsibility what- 
ever for “the failure of the stipulated compensation ”’ or has 
been guilty of any ‘“‘ act of confiscation *’; but we certainly agree 
that any surplus should be promptly returned and divided pro 
rata amongst all those who have suffered through the failure of the 
German Government to redeem its pledge.—Eb. N.S.] 


MALTA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 

Str,—I was glad to see the comment on the situation in Malta 
contained in your last issue. It is certainly greatly to be hoped 
that the ecclesiastical question will be kept entirely separate 
from any political questions. There would perhaps be less danger 
of any confusion arising if it were more generally realised, both 
in Italy and in this country, that the Maltese are neither Italian 
nor British in race or language, but are a non-Aryan people who 
claim to be descended from Carthaginian stock. The Italianising 
movement in the island is thus, strictly speaking, not irredentist, 
but an alien cultural movement. The question of the official 
use of the Maltese language has been one of the chief controversies 
debated recently in the island. It was, I believe, raised in the 
British House of Commons as early as January 28th, 1902. 

Oxford, 


Yours, ete., 
August 5th. 


F. B. BourpDILion. 


THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have been following with great interest in your columns 
the correspondence relating to the O.T.C. It would be impertinent 
of me, as a foreigner, to express an opinion on the disputed 
desirability and usefulness of this corps. All I can say, in the 
light of similar experiments on the Continent, is that if the O.T.C. 
are to blame, it is not merely for training young men and school- 
boys to military life and war-like activities, but for training them 
as officers and leaders. In countries like mine (France, to be 
precise), where conscription still exists, young recruits dragged to 
the barracks by the law are rarely apt to become militarists and 
nationalists. Compelled to obey obsolete rules and orders, 
they usually realise what a waste of time and money is necessarily 
connected with the keeping of strong and permanent armies. 
They are bound, by sound reasoning, to develop feelings of con- 
tempt if not of hate. But such a position of purely passive 
behaviour cannot be taken by those who are officers, have to 
command, to enforce the rules and consequently take themselves 
seriously in what they may think a grotesque role. In France 
this dilemma—that one cannot at the same time command and 
despise—has been fully realised by the legislator, acting upon 
pressure of military experts. Nearly all the intellectual élite, 
young engineers, students, teachers, are almost compelled to serve 
as reserve officers, and, being leaders, are more subdued than if 
they were privates. Were they sent back to the rank and file, 
they would be the most dangerous “* free thinkers ”’ for the military 
organisation. This point, which could not be too strongly 
emphasised, was recently brought to light by the rebellion of 
students from the Ecole normale supérieure and other local 
training colleges. They were and are ready to fulfil their military 
obligations, as long as their country-leaders have not taken a 


—n, 


more sensible view of the matter, but they refused to be compelled 
to become officers and to do, while still students and Civilians 
the part-time training they were asked to perform. Such an 
attitude has been styled, by the nationalist and even moderate 
press, as merely “ Bolshevik.” Very few were those, like the 
courageous teacher and philosopher well known by his pen-name 
Alain, who wrote to justify on purely ethical and psychological 
grounds, these young students’ action. As one who, with a 
genuine and by no means illegal dislike for militarism, had jn 
my young days to serve as reserve officer, I cannot but feel sorry 
for English public-school boys who might be ashamed of their 
position, as I was at one time of mine.—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow University. 


E. Prerroy, 
August Sth. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Kane’s letter, which appeared in the 
New Statesman of August 8rd, with interest,and may I add 4 
few remarks about the spirit with which the O.T.C. was treated 
at another public school ? 

Once a member had obtained Certificate A, he considered 
himself sufficiently equipped with a knowledge of leadership 
and militarism to conduct a platoon with true military skill and 
efficiency in case of war. But this was nearly always far from 
the case, as many members with Certificate A had never even 
led a section and had long ago forgotten all that they had learnt 
for that examination. 

As for target-shooting, it did no one any good, as members 
had to score a required minimum only once a year, and this was 
not a difficult task. 

Except for the annual camps arranged for O.T.C. contingents, 
the amount of military knowledge learnt was negligible. 

Westwick, 

Bracknell, Berks. 
August 7th. 


Yours, etc., 
C. A. S. Lecce, 





To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—In the correspondence upon the O.T.C. which has recently 
appeared in THE NEw STATESMAN, one aspect has escaped notice, 
I refer to the lack of encouragement given by the authorities since 
the war. During the war time the six months’ exemption and the 
share taken in recruiting and ceremonial parades were ample 
compensation for the heavy number of hours demanded— 
running well into double figures. Since the war, matters have 
been different. In many cases the number of hours of parade 
exceed those demanded in pre-war days, but there is no real 
encouragement. Were there a repetition of the wonderful parade 
in Windsor Great Park of 1911, I think an adequate silencer 
for this grousing would be found. Is this not a point worth 
considering ?—-Yours, etc., R. L. O. Howarp. 

Caledonian Hotel, 

London, W.C. 1. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent is under a misapprehension in 
thinking that the abolition of the O.T.C. would be regarded abroad 
as a beau geste. Only a few foreigners who have made a study 
of the British military system have ever heard of the O.T.C. 
Its abolition would pass quite unnoticed outside Great Britain. 
The military attachés in London would report the fact to their 
respective governments, and they would ascribe the measure 
either to public economy or to the deficiencies of the O.T.C. 
The governments so informed would file the information for 


reference. That is all.—Yours, etc., C. RB. 
Gstaad. 
July 30th. 
THE HOSPITAL MACHINE 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 
Srr,—Your article entitled “‘ The Hospital Machine ” voices @ 





long-felt grievance. How thankful hospital patients would be 
if the insane custom of cleaning wards in the early hours of the 
morning could be abandoned! So often have I heard sick 
people complain of the disturbance to their rest, very often 
after a broken night. Doctors who preach the importance of 
sleep could surely alter this cruel custom. : 
If cleaning could be done quietly there would be no objection; 
but, unfortunately, this is not possible where time counts. 
Another much needed reform is the provision of noiseless footgeat 
for nurses. The continual tip-tap of high heels on polishe 
floors is nerve-racking to people in normal health, and to sufferers 
it is indescribably worse.—Yours, etc., A CONSTANT READER. 
August 5th. 
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Miscellany 
A JAPANESE HOTEL 


“If you long to mingle with cosmopolitans in Yokohama amidst 
orgeous Oriental pageantry fill out and mail the information blank 
low.”’—American Advertisement. 


V 7 HERE stout hunters unbamboozled by the stoutest 
of bamboos 
Suck soothing syrups up through straws or strut in 
patent leather shoes, 
While tourists of both sexes, bandy-legged or bald as 
bandicoots, 
Hobnob with Hollywood’s who’s-who or dally with cheroots, 
Stranger, look round; or stand and listen to the band. 


Japan, they say that Kipling said, is “‘ not a sahib’s land,” 

But, si sahib requiris, circumspice in the well-planned grand 

Brand new Hotel Magnificent whose highly-polished floors 

Reflect both millionaires and brassy pseudo-Jacobean 
cuspidors. 


Descend with despatch to the Daimyo Dining Room— 
“Takes the tired tourist back to stirring feudal days ”— 
Refashioned all in Burmese teak like an Aztec magnate’s 
tomb, 
Well it has deserved a drunken baseball-champion’s praise. 


“ Old-world craft,’’ with New World craftiness, 
The new prospectus says, “* continually ply 
Beneath these very windows,”—but no naked eye 
Eagerly straining from this decorated draughtiness 
Sees more than choking motor-boats beneath a smoky sky. 


The pergola pillars on the roof are hollow, 
Made of cement and steel and topped with whirring cowls 
To ventilate the kitchens eighty feet below, 
And a corridor to the ballroom where a loud-voiced gossip 
prowls : 


“She says they say they may go from here to San Diego 
By train or aeroplane or straight across the blue— 

On the fat wife of a dago seed-pearls look like small sago, 
But she certainly asserts he is a personage in Peru.” 


Here East meets West to the strains of the Mikado, 
Born kicking from the strings of a Filipino band, 
With the habits of barbarians acquired in Colorado 
And rings from Vladivostok burning heavy on _ the 
hand— 
Trophies of the ups and downs, the switchback way we go, 
Pressed upon plebeian fingers by ladies starving in the snow. 


The band strikes up afresh, and from bedroom and bridge 
table 
In this modern Tower of Babel people glide towards the 
door; 
The band bursts out again, and a wistful nasal whining 
With hypnotic syncopation fills the ballroom’s glossy floor 
With two-backed beasts side-stepping, robots intertwining, 
Trying to work a throw-back, to be irresponsible once more. 


WILLIAM PLOMER. 


AN EXCELLENT COMEDY 


N the almost barren waste of post-war London theatre- 
land it is perhaps possible to discern one ray of hope. 

The English stage to-day (as compared, let us say 

with t wenty or twenty-five years ago) provides incomes for 
bad playwrights, bad players, bad producers, bad composers 
and bad singers. The general level of theatrical 
entertainment—for such a town as London—is almost 


incredibly low. They can probably do as well in Belgrade 
or Buenos Ayres. Stage technique—scenery, dresses and 
so on—has of course made great advances, but “* production ” 
in the proper sense of the word, that is to say the teaching 
of actors and actresses to “ play” their parts instead of 
merely walking through them, seems to have become almost 
a lost art. It was probably the good Queen Victoria who 
started the rot when, in opposition to all the characteristic 
prejudices of the age which is known by her name, she was 
persuaded to give a title to a stage-player, a “‘ vagabond ” 
of genius; for from that moment actors and actresses 
began to cherish the ambition of becoming celebrities 
rather in the social than in the professional world. It 
is a public misfortune that the actor has ceased to be a 
social outcast. As an outcast he had to learn his trade 
and work hard for his living. Nowadays his very profession 
gives him the entrée to a large section of the social world. 
Nowadays he (or she) is lunching with Lady So-and-so 
when he ought to be rehearsing, or dining with Right 
Honourables when he ought to be studying the elements of 
his profession. Since the war—well there was a natural 
genius, a girl who died—but is there any other actor or 
actress, who was not already well known in, say, 1912, 
who shows the slightest promise of becoming the equal of 
the actors and actresses of a quarter of a century ago. They 
do not work nowadays. That is the trouble. They get paid 
for their looks or for their spurious social prestige instead of 
for their work, and naturally they take full advantage of 
such easy conditions. Few people will work if they need 
not, and the theatrical “ artist’ least of all. It may of 
course be urged that if there is to-day no great player in 
London, man or woman, whose name was not famous 
twenty years ago, the same may be said of novelists and 
poets. But that does not excuse the modern actor for 
his slovenly lack of either industry or imagination. 

But from this perhaps rather severe tirade let us return to 
the ray of hope. The ray of hope consists in the fact that 
good plays well acted do in fact succeed. A few random 
examples may serve to illustrate the point. A Bill of 
Divorcement succeeded—though unhappily its promise of 
more good plays or books from the same pen has never been 
fulfilled. St. Joan succeeded in spite of the acting of the 
leading lady. The Constant Nymph, in which the acting was 
remarkably good, almost worthy indeed of the play, was 
another great popular success. So was Young Woodley. 
And Journey’s End seems likely to run to full houses for an 
indefinite time. In short, the good plays are successful, 
and it is manifestly unnecessary for ambitious or avaricious 
playwrights to descend to the level or submit to the judgment 
of the money-making producers of revues and “ musical 
comedies.”” One might almost conclude optimistically from 
recent experience that the third-rate rubbish—would muck 
be too strong a word ?—with which the London stage is at 
present so largely encumbered is profitable to the producers 
only because so little else is available. A Coward revue 
knocks them all out at once, because Coward is really clever 
and knows what a revue ought to be, and that girls’ legs 
and jazz chants are not enough. And then there is the fact 
that in the rare and brief Gilbert and Sullivan seasons which 
Mrs. D’Oyly Carte allows us there is never an empty seat. 
In a word, we Londoners are not bad judges either of plays 
or of operettas. Our trouble is that the big producers, like 
the owners of many popular newspapers, underrate our 
intelligence. We like good stuff when we can get it, but 
how rarely we can get it! 

All this is preliminary to a few brief remarks about Mr. St. 
John Ervine’s new play at the Haymarket. It is not exactly 
new, for it has been running now for four or five weeks, and 
every reservable seat is sold for goodness only knows how 
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many weeks to come. In the successes of the good plays 
which we have already referred to there has been in each 
case some sort of special appeal, some reference to problems 
or situations not ordinarily discussed. Journey’s End is the 
most obvious example of this. But The First Mrs. Fraser 
owes none of its success to any such extraneous or unusual 
factors. It is a perfectly simple social comedy, clever and 
well written and exceedingly well acted. That it depends 
very much upon the acting of such old-time players as 
Miss Marie Tempest, Mr. Ainley and Mr. Graham Browne 
in no way diminishes the merit of the author, who chose the 
right people for the right parts—and had to go back a quarter 
of a century to find them. It is a good and amusing play 
and ought to have a very long run in the coming autumn 
and winter. (Bookings are so heavy that the author himself 
had to stand the other night—or says he had to.) There is 
nothing pretentious about it; it is just funny and good— 
and incidentally very much nearer to life than the self- 
conscious psycho-analytical “ realism ” that is so rife to-day 
amongst the younger writers for the stage. One does not 
after all go to the theatre in order to be elevated to the 
Neo-Georgian heights of emotionless “art” or Freudian 
dilemma—nor on the other hand merely to see legs. 

One might say more of this play. The dialogue is witty. 
The interest never for a second flags. The players do not 
fail to play their parts. How indeed should Miss Marie 
Tempest ever fail to play her part? But one wishes that 
younger actors and actresses would go and watch Miss 
Tempest and Mr. Ainley and even Mr. Graham Browne in 
his rather too exiguous part. They might learn that there 
are things in acting of which they have not dreamed, or 
rather perhaps which they have only dreamed of and have 
always been too lazy to study. But they have an engage- 
ment to-morrow with the rich and charming Mrs. Snodgrass, 
and on Sunday they have promised to go and see Lord 
Novello’s stud and on Monday Mr. Golpuski’s new woodcuts. 
What a life! Shall we in twenty years’ time have any actors 
or actresses at all? The tradition of work seems to have 
departed from them. Mr. Ervine, in order to ensure the 
success of his admirable comedy, has to engage the services 
of players who were famous before very many of us were 
born. R. B. 


SOME NEW FRENCH PAINTERS 
TT" Leicester Galleries have hit upon an admirable 


way of filling-in the dead season of the year, as 

far as exhibitions are concerned, by a show of 
contemporary French painting, which it is to be hoped may 
become an annual institution. A catholic selection of 
pictures has been offered, and, although there is nothing 
sensational among them, they may fairly be considered 
representative of the present post-post-impressionist period. 
There are a few examples of the work of such veterans as 
Forain, J.-E. Blanche and Vuillard, while Derain, Matisse 
and Picasso make their acte de présence also. Since the 
main interest of the show consists in tracing the tendencies 
of the Big Three’s successors, it is right that those 
distinguished seniors should put in only a sparing appearance. 
Yet the mention of Picasso may, incidentally, be an excuse 
for repeating a plea frequently urged in these columns. 
We again beg one of our London galleries to give us a 
Picasso exhibition. London is probably the only European 
capital of importance where there has been no adequate 
opportunity of viewing his work, and the managers of the 
English picture-world are doing a disservice to the intellectual 
status of the country in not somehow repairing the void. 
It is time also that Rouault—altogether an absentee at the 


Leicester Galleries—should have a proper exhibition in 
London. 


—e 


But having voiced this grumble, it is only fair to say that 
the present show is rich in interest. It indicates distinctly 
that French painting of to-day is for once not dominated 
by any particular school, and that the artists are exercising 
an individual freedom which in their country has long 
been the exception rather than the rule. There are, of 
course, a certain number of canvases in the accepted Salon 
manner which remains the same throughout the ages, with 
only a misplaced industry to recommend it. And there 
are the usual fashionable prestidigitators who push one 
clever trick to the limits of exhaustion, such as Guerin, 
Friesz and Mme. Laurencin. This is a result of the forcing 
customs of the French picture-market, which change 
the unhappy artist into a sort of music-hall performer 
condemned always to repeat the same old turn. However 
fresh and vigorous they are to start with, there falls inevitably 
to all except the greatest a period when their talent becomes 
thin and mechanical. Soutine with his Maitre d’Hétel and 
Chagall with his Pastorale are two instances of men just 
reaching this sad climacteric. Both began with a gift of 
whimsical observation and something like genius in the 
way they laid their pigment on the canvas. They might 
without exaggeration be called born painters, and theirs 
was minor painting in the very best sense of the word. 
Unfortunately they were engineered into a boom, of which 
the fullest advantage had to be taken, which also had at all 
costs to be kept up. Consequently they over-produced, 
their workmanship became slipshod and their invention 
mannered. Under happier auspices, their talent carefully 
nurtured, they might have become great. As it is, they were 
puffed into greatness, and the possibility of enduring gifts 
was sacrificed for the satisfaction of an ephemeral mode. 

They will, however, have their place in histories of French 
art as pioneers of what at present seems to be the most 
pronounced contemporary tendency. They, and still more 
Chirico, are among the leaders of the new imaginative 
painting which seems to have superseded the logical, and 
almost mathematical, painting of the last decade. It is 
this release of the spirit and new renaissance of wonder 
which marks the abandonment of the restraints of cubism 
and the rigid imitation of Cézanne. 

The cubists continue, but, as Souverbie and Bissiére 
demonstrate in the present exhibition, they contribute 
nothing which Braque has not already done better. Leger’s 
especial brand is also represented, but the lively colour 
jll-conceals the outworn tedium of the process. The method 
of Cézanne, indeed, remains an influence, though its 
adaptation is now much less rigid. In the cases of Antral 
and Marquet it leads to an exquisite candour in presentation, 
a delightful simplification of form ruled by unity of colour, 
Ceria, with his grave and pensive ‘‘ Paysage du Midi” has 
also diluted it to such an extent that it is reduced simply 
to a discipline of coherence which makes a framework for 
verisimilitude of detail. 

The Utrillo landscapes are not of his best period, and are 
further examples of the fatality of over-production and 
strain. But the reminiscences of Utrillo, and Rousseau le 
Douanier as well, do not obtrude too violently on the very 
pronounced talent of Quizet. He paints the fortifications 
and outer suburbs of Paris in wistful greys and greens, heavy 
with mysterious, romantic implications. It would not be 
unreasonable to prophesy a vogue for him. Vergé-Sarrat, 
Charlemagne and Hiler are conscientious and interesting 
workers, each with distinct vision, and they too will obviously 
have their day if they avoid aiming at it too deliberately. 
The exhibition as a whole shows a trend towards refreshing 
exercise of imagination, simplicity, and faithfulness to 
appearances; it shows the spirit of France in art as 
courageous and exuberant as ever. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


THE NEW HISTORIANS 


E have ample discussion of which way fiction is 
tending, indeed, fiction, and especially prose 


fiction, and more particularly prose fiction con- 
cerned with what Mr. A. P. Herbert calls “* bushels full of 
love,” is given a literary importance to-day which seems 
to me badly out of proportion. But we have very little, if 
any, discussion of what is happening to the writing of 
history. Yet it is a point of very great moment, because 
history is what constructs and fixes the formation of the 
social mind. That mind is made, I take it, by some philo- 
sophy (usually in the shape of a religion), whether those 
subject to the influence recognise it or no. But the con- 
tinuation of that effect, and the hardening of it, the making 
of it permanent, is a function of history. That is why it 
is of such high interest to ask oneself at any moment when 
history is clearly changing its tone, what exactly it is doing, 
and in what new direction it is pointing. 

For instance, history begins in the later sixteenth century 
to be written in terms of nationality, and by the seventeenth 
century the tendency is increasing rapidly. It comes to a 
point of actual exaltation after the French Revolution, and 
so remains throughout the nineteenth century, though more 
and more mixed as that century proceeds with another idea : 
that of race, involving racial affinity. 

Or again, if you look at what people set down for record 
from the fourth to the ninth century, you find them all 
absorbed upon the advance and defence of a new religion 
against its various opponents. 

In the first case, an acute contemporary living, say, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, could safely have prophesied that 
Nationalism was going to be the interest of the future, and a 
similar observer in the second case, having before him such a 
document as, say, the Life of St. Martin, and reading it in 
the fifth century, could safely prophesy that Europeans 
were going to be mainly absorbed in the religious affair, 
its expansion and defence, for a long time to come. 

Now, to-day there is a change coming over history; and 
though its indications as yet are slight, they are perceptible, 
and I ask myself with some curiosity what they portend. 
It would be a superficial judgment to say that the change is 
one towards biography, and away from general view. The 
special interest in biography, though strong at the moment, 
seems to me but part of our unsettlement and of our conse- 
quent interest in personal affairs, in “‘ a story ’’ rather than 
a process of thought. There is something much deeper 
going on, and, though I cannot pretend to an integration of 
the various symptoms, I think those symptoms can be 
marked and some conclusion drawn. 

In the first place—and it is a most significant note, though 
only a negative one—history is becoming detached from the 
main interests of the immediate past. It is less national, 
it talks less of race. Next, we can observe that it is shedding 
hero-worship. There has been a good deal of outcry against 
that iconoclasm, but the new spirit in history maintains its 
ground there very strongly. It is not a mere whitewashing 
of conventional villains (and villains are the counterpart of 
heroes) nor a mere belittling of historical idols. It is a solid 
Teasoned way of statement, based not only on known details 
and anecdotes (which, ill selected, will give as wrong an 
impression as direct falsehood) but a choice of significant 
detail and anecdote. The passing craze for biography has 
helped this; but you find it in more important, because more 
general, history as well. 

Next there would seem to be a most valuable new feature : 
the recognition of an error which Dr. Stubbs called “ reading 


history’ backwards.” The new historians keep well before 
their eyes the fact that men do not know the future. We 
know the future of a past event, but the actors of that event 
did not know it, and we must not write as though they did. 
Thus, that excellent American historian, Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson, in his dealing with the crisis of the revolutionary 
campaign in America, Saratoga, insists, as none of the older 
historians I can remember have done, upon the reasonable 
strategy of the British Commander in following up Washing- 
ton instead of effecting a junction with Burgoyne and securing 
the line of the Hudson Valley, so as to cut the rebellion in 
two. I admire Mr. Nickerson’s presentation of the truth 
the more because I myself, in writing upon that episode, in 
my Marie Antoinette, fell into the older error. We know 
now that if Cornwallis had marched towards Burgoyne, who 
was coming south, the surrender at Saratoga would not have 
taken place, the Americans would not have had French 
help, and very probably the campaign would have been won 
by the British. But the men on the spot at the time cannot 
have known it. It is sound strategy to follow, for its destruc- 
tion, the main enemy force; and when Washington moved 
southwards, it was sound strategy to go afterhim. It turned 
out to be a bad move, but how could one have seen at the 
time that it would be so? 

I find the same excellent new principle in the German 
historian, Karl Federn, whether he is dealing with Mazarin 
(his chief work) or in his slighter sketch of Richelieu. The 
older historians made of Richelieu’s actions before 1638 
and after the declaration of war in 1635 one consistent plan 
leading to the final success (though we must remember that 
Mr. Lodge very properly said, long before, that if Richelieu 
had died in 1638, we should call him a failure). Federn 
rightly shows that genius moving from opportunity to 
opportunity, compelled to change his objectives, often 
bewildered, sometimes baffled, and excellently served by mere 
good fortune—such as the death of Bernhard, which he could 
not have foreseen. 

Lastly, the new historians have something which goes 
with the sense of reality, and that is humour. We have 
had plenty of humour in the history of the past. It runs 
all through Gibbon; it abounds in Voltaire. But it was a 
humour of detail, while that of which I here speak is humour 
in the whole outlook. 

I should conclude, putting all these things together, that 
history is beginning to turn the modern mind away from 
Nationalism and away from the idolatries that accompany 
Nationalism. But it seems also clear that the new historians 
have not yet discovered or entered upon a positive direction. 

One suggestion would be that they will soon turn to the 
presentation of European things in terms of the conflict 
between the few who control production and distribution 
under modern conditions and the many who suffer this 
control. Social and economic writers have long made that 
their principal thesis. Historians proper have hardly as 
yet undertaken it; but I imagine that they are on the point 
of doing so. It would seem probable that in the next 
twenty years we shall have a considerable mass of work in 
which the same strong emotions will appear in that field as 
appeared long ago in the field of religion and later in the 
field of Nationalism. 

There is also a change, very manifestly apparent, in method 
or technique, and surely it is a change for the better, 
Physical circumstance is taking its right place, not only in 
the presentation of human figures but in the use of landscape 
and even of weather. 

Another suggestion is that the new historians should turn 
to admit tragedy, a very proper theme for the inspiration of 
history. I do not mean particular tragedies of human 
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beings ; material for this has always been recognised. I mean 
rather the tragedies of great movements, of defeated ideas, 
and of communities that fail. Most of the older work treated 
catastrophe of that kind as matter for scorn, and at the same 
time presented decay, failure, destruction, as functions of the 
loser’s insufficiency. There is a much truer way of en- 
visaging the universal power of death. It is the way of 
returning to the classical models and to that splendid 
judgment of the Greek that when men have done all that 


men may do, they must hold themselves ready to suffer 
all that men may bear. 


When or if that note shall become general, then the new 
history will have what it now most lacks, which is Dignity. 
H. Be.toc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Good Companions. 
10s. 6d. 


This has been already an uncommonly good year for novels, 
and now, as an unexpected pleasure in the fatigued middle, 
comes much the best book that Mr. Priestley has yet written. Its 
size (it is little, if anything, smaller than its author) may at first 
alarm the unthinking, but if they can overcome an unreasoning 
and quite modern prejudice, they will probably find themselves 
wishing, as I did before I was halfway through, only that it was 
longer by half as much again. There is indeed much to be said 
for the wisdom, as well as for the courage and the industry, of 
the man who sets out to write a book as long as this. Never 
has literature known such a foolish bed of Procrustes as the 
conventional length which, for a generation or more, publishers 
have imposed on novelists and which novelists have meekly 
accepted. If we look at it purely from the commercial point of 
view, we must recognise the undoubted significance of the fact 
that almost all best-sellers are rather over than under the average 
length. But, that aside, it is obvious that nothing can be more 
unlikely than that different stories by different people should 
all even tend to a standard of somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 80,000 words. 

Many critics will no doubt be ready to refer you to instances of 
masterpieces which have been spoilt by undue expansion to meet 
the requirements of this idiotic law. But there is a modern ten- 
dency to exaggerate the virtues of brevity, and I incline to the 
belief that, in the field of the novel, more harm has been done in the 
other direction. One case at least has been quoted to me in which 
an author, finding that the novel on which he was engaged promised 
to expand into a rich and roaming narrative of the old-fashioned 
sort, approached his publishers with a view to revising his contract 
in a sense that would allow the story to take its own way—and 
was refused. The book that eventually emerged is generally 
regarded as one of the high points of modern fiction, but I hardly 
dare to think of what it might have been if it had been permitted 
to grow to its natural proportions. I forbear from giving names 
here, because I have never verified this story, but it may be taken 
as illustrative of what must have happened in one way or another 
on a score of occasions. And on even more it must have happened 
that a good book was lost, simply because it did not occur to the 
author that he might exceed the standard length—or perhaps 
for the less worthy reason that he could not afford the extra 
expenditure of time without some certainty of extra reward. 

Mr. Priestley’s novel is not the first in recent times to burst 
the bounds of convention. Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett have 
usually, in their best work, gone to some extent their own way 
in the matter of length. Sinister Street was a long book, and 
benefited from the fact, both artistically and otherwise. There 
was William de Morgan, who made quite a stir by reason of his 
length, which was then regarded as being “‘ so delightfully old- 
fashioned,” and quite recently there was Mr. Brett Young’s 
Portrait of Clare. But Mr. Priestley’s Good Companions suggests 
to me, on grounds which I should find it hard to explain, that 
it is at once a challenge and an experiment. It is as though 
he had asked, ‘“ Can I write a very long novel, if I try?” and, 
** Will the public like it, if I succeed ? ” 


By J. B. PrresttEy. Heinemann, 


es 


The answer to the first of these questions is in the affirmative, 
and I trust that the second will be answered in the same way, 
Especially do I hope so because this book, good as it is, is not 
quite as good as it might be, and it will be a thousand pities jf 
lack of popular favour compels the author to waste what he must 
have learnt in writing it. Its main defect I should sum up by 
saying that the more I read Mr. Priestley, the more I admire 
Dickens. It is, of course, common form to pity Dickens for 
his plots and to deplore his “strong” passages. I have long 
suspected that without these, whatever we may think of them 
regarded in isolation, we should think a great deal less of Dickens, 
and I am obliged to Mr. Priestley for having proved to me that 
I was right. It seems to me to be not improbable that Mr, 
Priestley has proved the same thing to himself, for on page 457 
we encounter for the first time an authentic villain. He is rather 
a small one, and he turns up rather late for the party, but what 
there is of him is good. He is a local cinema proprietor, whose 
profits are threatened at a crucial moment by the success of the 
Good Companions, and he hires roughs to break up their enter. 
tainment in the most ruffianly possible way. But an astute and 
pertinacious member of the party gets on to his tracks, and with 
the information thus provided a sagacious lawyer manages to 
blackmail the wicked Mr. Ridvers into paying for the damage 
that has been done. The appearance of the wicked Mr. Ridvers 
suddenly made me conscious of something that I had uw. 
consciously felt to be lacking in the previous two-thirds of the 
book. The egg had been without salt, and, though salt is not 
a nourishing food, it gives meaning and flavour to the nourishment 
which the egg contains. 

I must not give the impression, however, that the egg, before 
the salt appears, is not a good egg. Inigo Ollifant, the pre. 
paratory schoolmaster who turns pianist and composer, is amusing 
as far as he goes, but he does not go much farther than being 
a modest compound derived from the works of Mr. Wodehouse 
and Mr. Denis Mackail. Miss Trant, the incipient spinster who 
seeks adventure and finds rather more than she bargains for, 
might have been more interesting if Mr. Priestley had taken 
more interest in her: as it is, he tends to forget all about her 
for too long at a time. Her main function is to be the victim 
of Mr. Ridvers’s plot. But Jess Oakroyd, the “ prop. man,” 
is a comic character in the best tradition. He outdoes the other 
characters in the book not only by his own qualities but also by 
reason of the fact that his acquaintances and adventures have 
infinitely more savour than theirs. Mr. Oakroyd is a human 
being in the round, and he strikes unexpected humanity out of 
everyone he meets—sometimes too much. Here is a little picture 
of him as, after a very disturbed night, he at last gets to an 
eating-house and orders breakfast from a philanthropist : 

‘“* What I say is, ask yourself all the time ‘Is it yuman?’ Ifit 
isn’t, don’t touch it. Let it alone. Pass it by. That’s my motto 
—yumanity first—and that’s the rule ’ere, as you saw right off 
when you asked for a wash. Take the yuman line, I say, and 
it'll pay you every time.” He now condescended to hear the 
knocking, and brought out the bacon and eggs. ‘‘ There you are, 
my friend,” he said, and he said it in such a manner that it was 
impossible to believe that he had merely carried the dish a fev 
yards. He seemed not only to have done the cooking, but to have 
gathered the eggs from distant roosts, to have cured the bacod 
himself, to have made the very crockery. 

Mr. Oakroyd, after telling himself that he wished the cooking 
had been done by someone a little less human (for the eggs wert 
fried hard), ate away with the utmost heartiness and despatch. 
Every mouthful seemed to be taken in under the auspices of Mr. 
Poppleby, who leaned over the counter and never took his eyts 
off his solitary customer. By the time he had arrived at his third 
slice of bread, Mr. Oakroyd was ready to open the conversatio! 
again. He felt friendly, expansive. ; ws 

‘* What allus beats me,” he announced, ‘is this here * Cyclists 
Catered For.’ What’s difference between cyclists and t’other folk 
as comes? ” ee 

“Am chiefly,” replied Mr. Poppleby thoughtfully, “* Cyclists § 
great on ’am. I’ve seen the day when one of these cycling clubs 
would run me right out of ’am by six o’clock Saturday.” 

There are other minor characters who are no less delightful: 
Take, for example, the contralto in a concert-party in difficulties, 
who is also the wife of the baritone : 

Joe’s over there now. Went to discuss the situation, ate 
I told him, ‘‘ Very well, but if it’s to be a discussion, stay te 
rooms and have something in. Send Out for a bottle or two of 
and leave it at that, and don’t go discussing on licensed ——" 
because that’s how the money goes.” That’s a thing to ee 
when you’re married, my dear. Always get him to Send Out 10! 
something and do his discussing at home. ot 

This book is full of golden streaks like these, and it seems — 
like ingratitude to complain that it is not as good as it might P 
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But I am convinced that it is only a matter of trial and error 
before Mr. Priestley produces a novel as much better than this 
as this is better than anything he has even looked like doing 
before. E. S. 


JAMES WOLFE 


James Wolfe, Man and Soldier. By Professor W. T. Waucu. 

Brentano’s. 2ls. 

Because a man’s nose is more prominent than his chin, it is 
not safe to assume that he is no fighter. James Wolfe, as his 
Brigadier, George Townshend, drew him, was certainly a very 
odd-looking young man. It would have been impossible to hit 
him on the point of the jaw, for he could be got to sit in such 
a position that the line from the place where his forehead met 
his hair to that at which his chin faded away into his throat 
was almost a perfect curve, only broken about two-thirds of 
the way down by the upturned point of his thin nose. His hair 
was red, and his curved, high eyebrows dark; his long mouth, 
full in the centre and tapering to two points, had just a suspicion 
of those upturned corners which usually imply more than a share 
of self-confidence; and his eyes were large and brown. At first 
glance it is the face of a self-assertive young ass, especially if 
one does not look too closely at that long prominent nose, 
straight as a ruler till it comes to its upturned tip and sticking 
out at right angles to the face. 

This young man was born on January 2nd, 1727, and died on 
September 13th, 1759, so that J. R. Green wrongs him by saying 
that he was appointed to the Quebec command at thirty-three. 
He was commissioned in December, 1741, before he was sixteen. 
On February 16th next year he wrote to his mother from 
St. Trond, near Liége: ‘‘ This is our fifth day’s march and we 
have had very bad weather all the way: I have found by 
experience that my strength is not as great as I imagined .. . 
I never come into quarters without aching hips and knees.” 
He adds : 

I am quartered at the head man of the town’s house. The 
people where I was billeted refused to let me in, so I went to the 
town house and complained, and the gentleman took me and 
another officer that was with me to his house . . . I’m in the greatest 
spirits in the world. 

Most of Wolfe is in this letter. He was always a severe critic 
of the weather, especially in Scotland. He never had good 
health. He objected with extreme promptitude and vigour to 
being put upon by anybody. He was always a born leader. 
He always lived on his nerves: he was a life-long fanatic for 
his profession. Dettingen was fought on June 27th, and the 
boy’s letter to his father after the battle completes the portrait 
of the born soldier. Here is a sample : 

The Major and I (for we had neither Colonel nor Lieutenant-Colonel), 

before they came near, were employed in begging and ordering 

the men not to fire at too great a distance, but to keep it till the 
enemy should come near us; but to little purpose. The whole fired 
when they thought they could reach them, which had like to have 
ruined us. We did very little execution with it. So soon as the 

French saw us they all fell down and when we had fired they got 

up, and marched close to us in tolerable good order, and gave us 

a brisk fire, which put us into some disorder, and made us give way 

a little, particularly ours and two or three regiments, who were in 

the hottest of it. However, we soon rallied again, and attacked 

them with great fury, which gained us a complete victory. 

Wolfe subsequently improved his grammar; but already, 
at sixteen, he had little to learn of war. In fact this thoroughly 
sensible book, to which its author does less than justice in calling 
it a “slight sketch,” sets one wondering how much men of 
consummate ability in any one line ever have to learn. If Wolfe 
had been forced to wait for his opportunity as Marlborough or 
Cromwell did, till well on in middle age, would he have been less 
or more capable of grasping it than he was at thirty-two? Or if 
he had got his chance, as did Gaston de Foix, at twenty-one, 
would he have let it slip from lack of experience? Perhaps war 
is more a matter of instinct (as we say) and less of technique 
than other arts. Franz Hals had amazing facility, but we should 
have lost at least two of his masterpieces if he had died at 
seventy-five. Or perhaps there are early and late bloomers, 
men who learn and men who simply know. 

Wolfe, anyhow, was always savagely young. He lived, it may 
be, before special precautions became necessary to keep experts 
alive beyond their allotted span lest they should expire under 
the mass of what they must know before they can begin to think 
or to act. He was always in a desperate hurry: ‘If I'm kept 
long here [Glasgow] the fire will be extinguished : young flames 
must be constantly fed, or theyll evaporate.” He was always 
Savagely critical. After Rochefort, ‘“‘ never was people collected 
together so unfit for the business they were sent upon—dilatory, 


ignorant, irresolute and some grains of a very unmanly quality 
—very unsoldier-like and unsailor-like.”’ Held up at the port 
on the way to Canada—“ The necessity of living in the midst 
of the diabolical citizens of Portsmouth is a real and unavoidable 
calamity. Is there such another collection of demons upon the 
whole earth?” “The soldiers of the garrison are vagabonds 
that stroll about in dirty red clothes from one ginshop to 
another.” And the other troops in the town (most of them his 
own) are “dirty, drunken, violent rascals, improved by the 
hellish nature of the place.” ‘‘ The Americans are in general 
the dirtiest, most contemptible, cowardly dogs that you can 
conceive. They fall down dead in their own dirt, and desert 
by battalions, officers and all.”” He was always threatening. 
To Amherst at Louisburg, with a view to egging him on to 
Quebec: ‘“* This damned French garrison takes up our time and 
attention, which might be better bestowed upon the interesting 
affairs of the continent ...I cannot look coldly upon the 
bloody inroads of those hell hounds of Canadians, and if nothing 
further is done, I must desire leave to quit the army.” To 
Barrington, the Secretary-at-War, to explain his return from 
the St. Lawrence in 1758, on Charles Lawrence’s appointment 
as brigadier: ‘‘ As the style of your lordship’s letter is pretty 
strong, I must take the liberty to inform you that . . . rather 
than receive orders of an officer younger than myself, I should 
certainly have desired leave to resign my commission; for as 
I neither ask nor expect any favour, so I never intend to submit 
to any ill-usage whatsoever.” 

And yet he remained essentially humble. Though Walpole 
said of him that ‘‘ the world could not expect more from him 
than he thought himself capable of performing,” he wrote to his 
mother in 1755: “I reckon it a very great misfortune to this 
country that I, your son, who have, I know, but a very moderate 
capacity, and some degree of diligence a little above the ordinary 
run, should be thought, as I generally am, one of the best officers 
of my rank in the service.” And how grand a manner this 
** whimsical, arrogant and vain ”’ youth (to use his own adjectives) 
could adopt, can be seen in the reply he wrote on the day before 
his death to the half-mutinous letter from three of his brigadiers : 


It is not the usual thing to point out in the public orders the direct 
spot of an attack, nor for any inferior Officer not charged with 
a particular duty to ask instructions upon that point. I had the 
honour to inform you to-day that it is my duty to attack the French 
army. ‘To the best of my knowledge and abilities I have fixed 
upon that spot where we can act with most force and are most likely 
to succeed. If I am mistaken I am sorry for it and must be 
answerable to His Majesty and the public for the consequences. 


There has never been an army in which most of the generals 
would not have been the better for being bitten by Wolfe. 


A PIONEER 


The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt: A Selection and a Study. 
By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 

Editor and publishers have combined to produce an 
excellent achievement in this well-printed, well-bound and well- 
arranged book. In addition to its other merits, it is light in the 
hand, and can be read with pleasure and comfort in an easy 
chair. Mr. Tillyard avoids the pedantry of antiquated spellings, 
the only effect of which is to give to early writers a false air of 
grotesqueness; and he thus enhances his claim on the gratitude 
of those readers who are becoming a little tired of yit for it and 
the inaccurate ye for the. Moreover, he gives us not all Wyatt, 
but an adequate selection; none but the professed student need 
trouble about the rest. For a very large proportion of Wyatt's 
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work is of mere antiquarian, or, as Mr. Tillyard expresses it, 
“text-book” value. He was a pioneer and an experimenter, 
and the absolute merit of his work is slight. He laboured more 
or less successfully, and greater men entered into his labours. 

After a brief but sufficient biographical introduction Mr. 
Tillyard proceeds to measure the additions made by Wyatt to 
the capacities of English poetry—to “ place” him, as the phrase 
is, in relation to his forerunners and successors. It is clear 
enough what his position was. To the work of Skelton, Hawes, 
and Barclay he brought an eye trained in the poetry of France, 
Spain, and Italy; for he was a diplomatist, and, unlike some 
diplomatists, a great linguist. He made it his business to intro- 
duce into our language some of the styles and forms which, in 
his foreign reading, he had observed and thought worth trans- 
planting. He had read Italian sonnets, and he tried sonnets of 
his own, with those modifications which seemed to him desirable. 
He may be called, in fact, the first begetter of the Elizabethan 
sonnet-type. But his genius was not equal either to translating 
the Petrarchan concentration and finish, or to giving to the looser 
English mould the poetic spirit which so often, in later hands, 
makes up for the lost compactness. His sonnets are dreary and 
flabby; it was the work of others to “ qualify” the ‘ mis- 
tempered humour” of his imperfect tentatives. 

Again, in his foreign studies he lighted on rondeaus, epigrams, 
and the ottava rima. All these, with the clumsiness of a tiro, 
he tried to graft on our native stock, and none with any degree 
of felicity. But he had made them known, and thenceforward 
it was open to successors of more power than his to seize them 
and utilise them to the full. From Alamanni he borrowed the 
terza rima, and employed it in his satires. Here, as it was in 
satire that his true bent lay, he gained a real and lasting success. 
The satires of Wyatt are sincere, vigorous, and, if now and then 
repentes per humum, often harmoniously written. There is 
nothing equal to them till the time of Hall. Incidentally, it is a 
tiny slip of Mr. Tillyard’s when he says that the terza rima was 
previously unknown in England. He has forgotten the twenty 
or thirty lines of Chaucer, entitled by Skeat ‘‘ A Complaint to 
his Lady.’ Chaucer, who tried almost everything, tried this 
also, but seems to have been dissatisfied with the result. 

Apart from the satires, which are so good that one could wish 
for fuller specimens than Mr. Tillyard has given, Wyatt’s chief 
claim to repute lies in his lyrics. Satire, after all, can never 
soar high; but some of the lyrics show real feeling, and, as lyrics 
should, sing themselves. It is noteworthy that, in them as in 
the satires, we see Wyatt gradually but surely ridding himself 
of the horrible shackles of Barclay’s or Hawes’s so-called metre, 
and reaching at once forward to the coming age and backward 
to Chaucer. In the earlier poems we hardly see any scansion; 
the later run not rarely as easily as Surrey’s. Had Wyatt lived 
ten or twenty years longer, we might have regarded him not 
merely as the Raleigh of exotic genres, but as the founder of 
English prosody. 

Mr. Tillyard seems puzzled by Wyatt’s metres, and no wonder. 
He sees, it is true, that it is partly due to the mispronunciation 
of Chaucer, whose supposed discords were “‘ harmony not under- 
stood.” But we think that in one respect Chaucer himself, and 
not his ignorant followers, was to blame. It is well known that, 
misled by the analogy of the octosyllabic, he often omitted the 
first syllable of the ten-syllable line, and occasionally with 
disastrous effect, as in the line ‘In a goune of falding to the 
knee.” More rarely, he omitted a syllable in the middle of 
the verse, as : 

I mene of Mark—Mathew, Luke, and Iohn. 

After the text of Crist—Paul, and Iohn. 
Such lines are terrible enough; but when, as constantly in 
Lydgate, both these peculiarities appear in a single verse, terrible 
is not the word for it. From Lydgate, Barclay and Hawes 
conceived the idea that anything might be done with a deca- 
syllable. It is no small proof of Wyatt’s sense of melody that 
he delivered himself, and English poetry till the time of George V., 
from monstrosities of this kind. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ROUSSEAU 


The Meaning of Rousseau. By 
Oxford. 8s. 6d. 


“* The main reason why we have not found out the truth about 
Rousseau,” Professor Wright says, “is simply that we have not 
wanted to find it.... The net result of all the criticism of five 
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generations has been to cloud our author’s meaning rather than 
to clarify it.” And do we yet want to know the truth about 
Rousseau? Do we not still prefer to be amused by Voltaire’, 
ingenious gibes, by the eloquent abuse of Lemaitre and the 
sweeping contempt of Morley’s chapter on the Social Contract ? 
There are Rousseau critics by the thousand, and presumably 
always will be, for no subject is better calculated to display a 
writer’s powers of ridicule and invective. Professor Wright, 
however, sets out conscientiously and with an open mind to 
explain Rousseau, to knock down the gaudy edifice that centuries 
of disparagement, vilification and slander have raised, to 
reconcile Rousseau’s seeming paradoxes and disclose the under- 
lying unity of his thought. He treats Rousseau as a serious 
thinker, so that the majority of people will probably not bother 
to read his book. But the loss will be theirs, for it is a profound 
and scholarly work. 

Rousseau’s writings form a winding labyrinth through which 
only a few in each generation will ever really penetrate, and 
the findings of these few must serve as knowledge to the vast 
mass of Rousseau “ critics” who have not read Rousseau— 
critics who are only too apt to seize upon his rhetorical flourishes 
and set them out as the main points in his doctrine, now con- 
cluding that Rousseau was a dangerous maniac, bent on destroying 
the social order, and now that he was a poor lunatic, with a pretty 
gift for French prose. English critics have, on the whole, tended 
to take the second view. Did Rousseau really die of a surfeit 
of strawberries? the Rev. William Mason lightly asked Horace 
Walpole, begging that he would seek this information of his 
friend Madame du Deffand. Whereto Walpole replied : ‘“‘ Madame 
du Deffand said nothing about the strawberries and cream... 
she never interested herself about Rousseau, nor admired him: 
her understanding is too just not to be disgusted with his 
paradoxes and affectations.”’ In fact, Rousseau is not worth 
mentioning. The reverend gentleman, on the other hand, 
admitted some partiality for Rousseau. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the ravings of this charming lunatic; but “ prove 
him a pretender to insanity and the charm vanishes.” Now 
that centuries have passed, it would perhaps be harder to find 
someone who had read everything that Rousseau wrote and saw 
in it nothing but a madman’s raving. Yet the legend of 
Rousseau’s insanity dies hard, and even now, when the most 
ignorant will talk glibly about complexes and persecution manias, 
we find Professor Wright agreeing that towards the end of his 
life Rousseau became insane. Perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that he will one day alter his opinion. 

At any rate, Professor Wright has penetrated the Rousseau 
labyrinth, perhaps not once, but many times; he has looked 
upon Rousseau’s work as a whole, and it may be that his point 
of view, that there is a thread of unity running through every 
thing Rousseau wrote, will have its effect upon the criticism 
of the future. To understand Rousseau, we must first decide 
what he meant by those fatal terms “ nature” and “ liberty,” 
around which the battle has ever waged hottest. Professor 
Wright tackles the problem of the “ natural man” in his first 
pages. The man who develops to the highest point of which 
his nature as a man has made him capable; the society that is 
fitting for such men; the religion that is fitting for such a 
society—these are the headings under which he gathers up 
Rousseau’s thought. He shows how Rousseau, in his solitary 
position, came to form a bulwark between the Encyclopzdists 
and the Church, hated equally by both and more irreconcilable 
to either than they to each other; and he is not unmindful of 
the particular conditions existing in Rousseau’s day, and the 
effect that these conditions would naturally have upon his 
utterance. 


ELIZABETH GASKELL 


Mrs. Gaskell, Her Life and Work. By A. Sranron WHITFIELD. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

When Mrs. Gaskell died, in 1865, she was one of the most 
admired of contemporary writers. She had produced one little 
classic, a social novel of some importance, and a literary biography 
which, for good Victorian reasons, had provoked a sharp 
controversy. Among the eminent and fortunate she had many 
friends who delighted in her intelligence and charm; and her 
life in Manchester had become a legend of ideal domesticity 
and public service. There was no English woman of letters 


more entirely in accord with the spirit of the nineteenth century 
at its meridian. 
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And yet no one hitherto has written her Life. It seems a 
curious omission : all the more so as Mr. Whitfield is able to fill 
seventeen pages of appendix with a list of biographical and 
critical articles—an example, surely, of misplaced industry, 
since by far the greater number of these cannot have been worth 
the tracing. The truth evidently is that there is not enough 
material about the author of Cranford for an objective biography 
of even very moderate length. It is surprising how few relevant 
facts Mr. Whitfield has added to the admirably condensed record 
py Sir Adolphus Ward in the D.N.B. The very little positive 
stuff he has to give is stretched out to nearly a hundred pages, 
while the remainder of the volume, apart from the excellent 
bibliography, is padded out with chapters relating to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s books which it would be flattering to describe as 
criticism. It is not often, even in these days of sloppy writing, 
that one comes upon a book containing so many nonsensical 
passages. Mr. Whitfield starts off, in the manner of a cheap 
imitator of Mr. Guedalla, with a few helpful points about the 
England into which Elizabeth Stevenson was born in 1810, 
thus : 

Shelley, haunted by wild and extravagant romances, is soon to 
be a freshman in Oxford, and Darwin was born last year. The 
sanitary conditions in most of the factories and the long hours of 
labour seem intolerable, but on the whole the long quiet is giving 
way to the evolutionary view ! 

Later on we read of ‘the veritable hornets’ nest into which 
Mrs. Gaskell unwittingly enveigled herself in the first edition” of 
her life of Charlotte Bronté. We are given gems of metaphor 
like this : 

The Viking blood stirred in her veins, and that, together with a 
peep at her first love Crabbe, paved the way to Sylvia’s Lovers 

We are told that, “‘ slung between infinity and craft, she contented 
herself with getting her stories told,” and that ‘‘ the fault with 
Mrs. Gaskell’s work is that her intensity is veiled by the general 
excellency of her writings as a whole.’’ There are scores of such 
precious pieces of rubbish in the book. The late William Archer 
once advised a writer of this sort to correct the misprints in his 
own mind. It is the only proper advice for Mr. Whitfield, who 

plainly has not deserved the good fortune of so delightful a 
subject. It is distressing to note that his book appears in the 
same series as Mr. Aldington’s Voltaire and Mr. Brian Downs’s 
Richardson. 

The meagre amount of incident in Mrs. Gaskell’s life does not 
mean that there is any lack of material for a personal and critical 
study. On the contrary, the literary material is abundant. 
The few letters of hers that have seen the light reveal her as a 
good correspondent, and there must be many more in existence. 
Her friendships were unusually rich. Her public work in 
Lancashire, barely touched upon by Mr. Whitfield, was full of 
interest, especially during the cotton famine. The storm raised 
by her life of Charlotte Bronté led her to conclude that 
“truth is too expensive an article to be laid before the British 
public.’ The appearance of Ruth, the betrayed seamstress, had 
already produced a moral tempest, which likewise is well worth 
reviewing in relation to that Victorian public which so cordially 
approved the treatment of Little Emly and Hettie Sorrel. 
Mrs. Gaskell, in a word, provides what the author of this volume 
calls, in his quaint language, a ‘‘ masterly theme.” 


THE INWARDNESS OF CRICKET 


The Summer Game. By Nevitte Carpus. Cayme Press. 6s. 
The Turn of the Wheel. By P.G.H.Frenper. Faber and Faber. 
15s. 

Books on cricket could formerly be divided into two classes : 
the instructional and the historical or statistical. Latterly 
there has appeared a new mode—the literary or notional. In this 
mode Mr. Neville Cardus is a recognised master, and he has made 
it deservedly popular. Yet one fancies that Mr. Cardus and his 
school might have bewildered an older generation of practising 
cricketers, possibly causing some to blaspheme, and others to 
experience a feeling like that of the character in Moliére, who found 
that he had been talking all his life in prose. The reference is to 
Mr. Cardus’s sense of cricket as an art, an activity of the spirit, 
to his fondness for drawing analogies for a game from the life 
academico-philosophical, to his literary perceptions. ‘I think,” 
he says somewhere in this new book of essays, “I think with 
delight at the very thought of the grandeur Hammond will 


spread over our cricket-fields when he has come to maturity.” 
To write as does Mr. Cardus requires some sort of conviction 
that cricket-greatness is more than a matter of skill and physique. 
The ‘Imperial batsmen” of England would have expressed 
themselves “‘ as utterly ” in any other calling! Mr. Cardus has 
been described as the Sainte-Beuve of cricket ; it is just to remind 
younger readers that it was Mr. A. E. Knight, a pre-war profes- 
sional, who had first the idea of treating cricket in terms of 
literary culture and with imaginative insight. One recalls quite 
Cardusian passages in Mr. Knight’s Complete Cricketer: on 
Noble, who threw “ no sops to the democratic Cerberus”; on 
Trumper, whose batsmanship was music and poetry, not the 
* argument of logic.” 

Mr. Cardus does not overdo a good thing, and the present book 
is his first collection of essays in five years. He reprints a few of 
his reports on county matches exactly as they were written, 
pays tribute in other papers to great figures of the past—Hornby, 
Trumper and Shrewsbury—and gives us in lighter vein the game 
as school and village green know it. 

The Turn of the Wheel is a work of another order. Mr. Fender 
is an active modern cricketer whose skill in captaincy as well as 
his abilities as a bowler and batsman give him claims to inclusion in 
an All-England side. His tour in Australia last winter was, 
however, as spectator, not as participant. No one will question 
the understanding of the game, theoretical and practical, that is 
revealed in his report and criticism of the recent series of test 
matches. But not all his conclusions will be acceptable, and 
much of his argument concerns matters that cannot be decided, 
as, for instance, the comparative merits of Chapman’s team of 
last winter and Douglas’s eleven of 1920. The Australians are now 
crossing a bad patch, as all observers agree; but even so, in 
Mr. Fender’s opinion, they were probably a stronger batting side 
than their opponents, and all is not as well with English cricket 
as the pragmatic test would imply. ‘‘ One can only surmise what 
the result would have been had the Australian batsmen been able 
to bat against the Australian bowlers.”” The England team also 
lacked all-round players; but this was due not to dearth of such 
at home, but to the errors of the selectors. The latter are a 
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Committee of the Marylebone Club which “ is entirely free to 
offer invitations or to refrain from so doing.” Mr. Fender writes 
(the italics are ours) : 


The fact that in certain cases the public were considerably surprised 
at the non-inclusion of a particular player who, on current form, 
most certainly had earned places in the team, was because, despite 
their cricketing ability, the Committee was not pleased to offer 
invitations to those players. 

It would have been better, if only for the sake of the English 
language, had Mr. Fender put his case against the M.C.C. 
explicitly instead of essaying innuendo. The sentence quoted 
must be one of the worst that has ever been written; gram- 
matical howlers apart, it not only says nothing, but gives no 
clue to what the writer wished to say. Where he is describing a 
match, however, Mr. Fender writes quite admirably. With 
professional gravity he reveals, as no one else has done, the 
finer facts of last winter’s “ tests,” showing that these games 
—notably the third, in which Hobbs and Sutcliffe had to 
combat an evil wicket—were more exciting than appeared from 
far-off. When Mr. Fender has finished his exposition he makes 
the objections of the plain man to maiden overs look like a 
vulgar prejudice. 


THE BAD LUCK OF MR. TAPLOW 


Private Opinions of a British Bluejacket. 


By Hamisa Mac- 
LAREN. Peter Davies. 6s. 


The author of this ingenious and entertaining work seems to 
have sat down, in a mood of puckish humour, to pull the leg of 
the public. He opens with a deliberately flippant introduction, 
from which it is difficult to gather whether or not this elaborately 
misspelt sailorman’s diary is to be taken as a genuine original 
document or not. The first few pages undeceive us. Every 
second word is wrongly spelt ; but it is always misspelt in the same 
way. The diarist hangs over the bulwarks on a summer’s night 
wondering, in his simple way, what “ stough” the moon is made 
of; but when, several chapters later, he has occasion to use the 
word “ stuff ’’ again, in a different sense, he misspells it “ stough,” 
as before. Yet it is obvious that so vile a speller as Mr. William 
Taplow (if he ever existed) could never have trusted himself to 
spell the same word in the same way twice. It is equally obvious 
that the creator of William Taplow, Mr. Hamish Maclaren, must 
have gone to the trouble of compiling a whole dictionary of 
misspellings before he got to work on this book, and must have 
kept it before him all the time he was writing ! 

Was it worth the trouble? The answer undoubtedly is “* Yes.” 
It was, perhaps, even more worth while than Mr. James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, of which it is a kind of jocular, clean-minded caricature. 
Probably the Joyce method of thought-reproduction will 
eventually find its true place in literature as a vehicle for the 
use of purely comic writers. Anyhow, Mr. Maclaren succeeds 
because his sailorman is funny—funny and tremendously true 
to life. William Taplow is a notable creation. We all know 
him—grumbling all the time, cursing his profession and “this 
so-call sea,” wishing he were doing anything else, yet always 
returning to it and painfully out of his element whenever he gets 
ashore. The police arrest him, though he assures us he was 
“*soaber as george recks.”” They take no notice of his protests : 

Arsk this poleeseman who do you imagune you are clutching 
on to as here Hold On what is the bewtifull ideer? but No they 
whont anser they carnt they knowed it is onley becose namely they 
fansy they are a tipe of shurlick home, i Do dispise this lor 0 i do 

call heavon to whitness how I dispise this lor. . 

A shallow, conceited fellow, who assures us that his brains are 
** Furst Clarse ’—‘* my brain fair teembs ’—and blames everyone 
but himself for his failure to rise immediately to the rank of 
captain; he is also a born grumbler and misanthrope. He hates 
his “‘nise kind offisers ’’—‘‘ which blarst their sole to pur- 
dishuons ’—and regards the other inhabitants of the forecastle 
merely as “scumb.” He mopes a lot, finds things in general 
“fair Shuddering Orfull,’ and feels “so moldey” that his 
** nerves is tried to the utterest.”” A typical entry is : 

Fryeday. vittals durtey as damn nashon i will say Some More 
in this toppick. 

He believes that the fates are always against him : 

Next thing gets told of dew to some big durtey Buggs fawlt strikes 
the wrong tipe of nise gurl consiquinse haves to Pay Up again. 
which similuar with Fish if there is two nise herrings for brekfust 





i like hard rose but low and beholds the Other Purson gorn and got 
it, Why is all this i do not know... . 


Yet he has his more generous moments : 

i thort i would get a nise tipe of kimoner for some nise gurl i 
might strike up Friendley with some wheres. but i couldant get 
it becose haves a oppossit thort in the shop. to whit i Thort ij 
might of got this blew one but if I were to of had it a hunderd to 
Nort she would arsk you god dam me why is this not a red kimoner 
Even a green kimoner but a blew kimoner christ. they do do it, 
namely also my perce is not a tipe of alladders lamp it gets emptey 
all of a suddin. ... 

That is a good example both of the strength and the weakness 
of the method. Such words as “supper natureal,” for super- 
natural, and ‘“ pandermoanillumn,”’ for pandemonium, do not 
ring true, and would have been better left out; but on the whole 
Mr. Maclaren has succeeded wonderfully. After the first few 
pages his text is as easily read as if it were spelt in the ordinary 
way; and there is a full, rich humour in Mr. Taplow which, one 
feels, could not have been conveyed by any other method, and 
which it would have been a pity to have missed. 

We had almost forgotten his best story. A female passenger 
fell overboard. Taplow, hanging over the side, fell in also, by 
accident, but thought he might as well win the glory of a rescue 
while he was there. So he swam to the woman, caught her in 
his arms and found time to glance at her face. Once more his 
luck was out : 

christ if the fairy prinse was to of set of to rescew a prinsess of this 

tipe he would of wracked his brain to be awair which was the draggon. 


THE APOSTLES 


The Soviet Union and Peace. 
BARBUSSE. 


OF PEACE 


With an Introduction by Henri 
Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 

This is a collection of the most important of the documents 
concerning peace and disarmament issued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment between 1917 and 1929. It includes decrees and appeals 
in the November revolution, declarations at Brest-Litovsk, 
protests to the Powers, proposals, draft conventions and speeches 
at conferences and commissions, extracts from treaties of neutrality 
and non-aggression. It is seldom dull, for dullness is not a 
characteristic of the Bolsheviks—at any rate not when they are 
addressing themselves to the bourgeois—and it is full of interest 
for the publicist, the pacifist, the politician and, we must add, 
the cynic. The book is frankly designed to show how earnest 
and how consistent have been the Soviets’ efforts not merely to 
avoid, but to abolish, war. If the documents told the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, there could be no doubt about 
the verdict. But, in fact, there will be a great deal of doubt 
in the mind of any wide-awake jury. Of course, at inter- 
national conferences Russia has talked big—bigger than anyone 
else—about peace and disarmament, and, to be fair to her, she 
has also done as much as anyone else in concluding treaties of 
friendship with her neighbours. She has even adhered to the 
Kellogg Pact, while criticising its shortcomings. But is she not 
all the time increasing her own armaments, and boasting of it? 
And is she not keeping a bellicose spirit simmering among the 
** workers and peasants’? Is she not preaching the overthrow of 
hostile regimes abroad by civil war? It is nonsense to say that 
all this is a regrettable necessity—a safeguard against the destruc- 
tive war which the ‘“ Imperialist Powers ” are preparing. What- 
ever may have been the case ten years ago, no such war is 
being prepared, or even thought of, to-day, and the intelligent 
Bolsheviks know it, or ought to know it. And when, in the midst 
of their exhortations to violent revolution from China to Peru, 
they propose universal and complete disarmament, they can 
hardly expect the “ capitalist Governments” not to ask “ Cui 
bono?” We are not, of course, suggesting that fear of Russia 
is a good reason against disarmament, but only that the 
inconsistencies of the Communists make it difficult to take their 
pacific professions very seriously. Nor do we suggest that Russia 
is spoiling for a fight; the mass of the Russian people certainly is 
not. Possibly Russia’s “‘ aspirations for peace” are as strong 


as anybody else’s. But M. Barbusse is going rather far when 
he says that “in the whole eleven years’ history of the Soviets 
no step has been taken that was not directed towards the effective 
realisation of peace.” Considering the difficulties made for them 
by their enemies and by their own creed, the Soviets have a fait 
record; but brag and cant will not persuade us that they are 
the true apostles of peace. 
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"MR. MURRAY’S NEW NOVELS 


A TRIUMPH OF IMAGINATION 


CONAN DOYLE’S 


new volume of stories 


THE MARACOT DEEP 














“Conan Doyle is a story-teller of genius . . . he 
achieves effects in the fantastic and the macabre of 
which few living authors are capable.” 

—Sunday Referee. 
** Nobody will deny that the volume affords first- 
rate entertainment. ”—Sunday Times. 





CLOTH OF GOLD 


By ELSWYTH THANE 


‘India: A ceremonial robe stolen—it is great fun. 
All the characters conspire to give you plenty of 
excitement.’ '—Evening News. 7s. 6d. net 


“Neither years nor diversity of interests seem 
able to dull Sir Arthur’s delight in story-telling, 
and in ‘The Maracot Deep’ he has a theme 
after the heart of Jules Verne ... weird and 
picturesque adventures. "—Times. 7s. 6d. net 





FOOLS’ PURGATORY | 


By AYLMER HUNTER 


“It is a joy to meet old Lady Alicia. oe 
Ingleworth ménage is splendidly portrayed . 








THE DARK RIVER 


By NORMAN SPRINGER 
“ RIDER HAGGARD in his best days never imagined 





stranger happenings... . 


It is an astonishing book, and 





carries the reader breathlessly from its first page to 





its last. It is indeed immense.—Methodist Recorder. 7s. 6d. net 





convincing study.’ "—Glasgow Herald. 7s. 6d. a 





FIRE 
By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI 


“Extremely interesting. As in Hula and Dust she 
steeps her tale in a remarkable Hawaiian glamour.” 
—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net 


| THE OLD COUNTRY 
By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


_ “* Original and arresting. Full of great literary and 

| historical charm and of fine imaginativeness. 

| —Evening Standard. 
4th Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


| 





MURDER! LOVE! MYSTERY! 


DEVIL’S DRUM 


By LORD GORELL 


‘Lord Gorell has added another device to the 
detective-story author's bag of tricks.” 
—Liverpool Post. 


“Not far from being the best detective story we 
have ever read.”"—Methodist Recorder. 


“A certain remedy against boredom.”—Church Times. 


“He has done no better work .. . an alluring 


tale."’"—Cardiff Western Mail. 


“His gripping narrative . . . unusually attractive.” 


—Glasgow News. 
“Certainly Lord Gorell stands in the first rank o 
the mystery-weavers of to-day.”’"—Dundee Courier. 





Second Impression demanded before publication. 





A WILD BIRD 
By MAUD DIVER 


“Mrs. Diver’s love of India and ability as a 
novelist make this story one which can be re- 
commended to all who ‘know’ India. A sound 
piece of work.” —The Times. 7s. 6d. net 


DOUBLE LIVES 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 


“* So freshly and sympathetically told that we feel 
a personal interest in the fortunes of this misguided 
but attractive couple. Mr. Murray's delightful 
romance.—C. of E. Newspaper. 7s. 6d. net 








L. ALLEN HARKER’S 


BLACK JACK HOUSE 








An absorbing and dramatic story which turns on the problem of the tenacious effects of the past. 7s. 6d. net 


_ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Sir Peter’s Arm. By Micnarnt Coss. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The idea of Mr. Cobb’s story deserved better treatment than it has 
received, Sir Peter Cotton, a wealthy business man, meets with an 
accident that involves the amputation of his right hand; he discovers, 
however, a man of his own build willing to part with his hand, and we 
are asked to believe—in these days of surgical miracles no great task— 
that the operation is so successful that the transplanted hand functions 
perfectly. The next tax upon our credulity is that the hand—which 
belonged to a master pickpocket—suggests things to the subconscious- 
ness of its new owner, who, owing to an unnoticed lesion of the brain, 
has become somewhat erratic in his actions. Mr. Wells, one imagines, 
could have made a first-rate scientific yarn of such a predicament. 
Mr. Cobb, however, goes all out for the easy laugh. 


Great Essays of All Nations. 
8s. 6d. 


The drawback to most ‘‘omnibus”’ books—and it applies par- 
ticularly to Great Essays—is that the reader is confused by peeps at 
a large number of authors. Great Essays contains passages from 
206 different writers, and no writer is allowed more than ten pages. 
The result is rather baffling. It was possible by reading Mr. Wells’s 
Outline of History to get a bird’s-eye view of history as it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wells, but Great Essays does not leave any clear general 
impressions. For those who are unacquainted with most of the 
authors included—and presumably the book is meant for them—these 
tit-bits are rather tantalising. An essayist must have the chance of 
insinuating his personality if he is to be enjoyed. On the other hand, 
Great Essays contains many pieces which are certain to be new to 
most people (sixty-five essays have been translated into English for 
the first time), though not all these pieces are essays. There are 
pages of maxims from Confucius and La Rochefoucauld, an incident 
from A la recherche du temps perdu, fables by Turgenev, and an extaact 
from Tolstoy’s diary of his youth. This is a book which can be picked 
up often—but not read for long. 


Edited by F. H. Prircnarp. Harrap. 





Ancient Pagan Symbols. 
12s. 6d. 

Designed for the convenience of travellers in Egypt and the Far 
East, and for the use of students and art-lovers in the great galleries 
and museums of the world, this well-illustrated little book should prove 
useful, though its information is not always as austere and scientific 
as is desirable in a work of reference. The author is inclined to be 
lyrical in expression and emotional in thought, which is a drawback 
when so many of the matters discussed are related to the mysticism of 
primitive peoples, upon which the coldest of cold reason needs to be 
cast if the darkness is to be illuminated. Allowing, however, for 
this fault, the book has many merits. The author is widely read, and 
in a somewhat desultory way has covered a wide field. Apart from 
the more conventional symbols, such as the swastika, the cross, and the 
triangle with its various combinations, the animal symbolism in Chinese 
art and in the Egyptian and Mesopotamian religions is dealt with 
at some length. Greek and Roman and Buddhist symbols have divi- 
sions devoted to them; and the book concludes with an alphabetical 
descriptive list of some geieral symbols and symbolic figures found 
in early art. 


By ExisaBetH Go.upsmiTH. Putnam, 


Summer Lightning. By P. G. Woprnouse. Herbert Jenkins, 
7s. 6d. 

In an amusing preface Mr. Wodehouse tells us that a certain critic 
has complained that in a recent novel he (Mr. Wodehouse) introduced 
all his old characters under other names; so this time he decided to have 
an “ Old Home Week ” of his puppets and to introduce his old characters 
under theirownnames. And here they are : Hugo Carmody and Ronnie 
Fish, Clarence, ninth Earl of Emsworth, the efficient Baxter, the 
sleuth Pilbeam, Butler Beach, Galahad Treepwood, Lady Constance 
Keeble, ete., gathered at Blandings Castle, and involved in a series of 
love engagements, cross purposes, and ingenious plans that miscarry. 
Never has Mr. Wodehouse shown greater fertility in the invention of 
preposterous plot and counterplot, and if we have met most of the 
characters before, who is complaining? Their fooling is as ‘‘ snappy ” 
as ever, and as a dissertation on the degeneracy of the younger genera- 
tion, what could beat Galahad’s contention that young men are not 
what they used to be in the palmy days of the Pelican and Gardenia 
Clubs. ‘* Why,” he asks, ‘‘ how many policemen do you think it used 
to take to shift me from the Alhambra to Vine Street when I was in 
my prime? Two! Sometimes three, and one walking behind carrying 
my hat.” As a professor of Comparative Morality, Mr. Wodehouse 
has one great advantage : he knows what he is talking about. Which 
is more than can be said for most of his long-faced rivals. 


The Founding of Western Civilisation. 
A.C. Krey. Harper. 16s. 

Opening this volume one is reminded of the American lady, overheard 
at the Tate Gallery : ‘“‘ Say, I’ve ten minutes to spare : which are your 
ten best pictures?’ The English reader may ask himself in vain to 
what public Messrs. Sellery and Krey address themselves. Stout, 
illustrated text-books with gaudy dust-covers are, in this country, 
generally intended for schoolroom use; but this is a solid, erudite 
work; it strikes a sombre, academic tone. References to the “* accumu- 
lation of fluid capital,” and such observations as “a prerequisite to 
the establishment of a money economy was the growth of supplies of 
silver and gold,” would probably lull the schoolroom to sleep. The 
budding history-student, on the other hand, need scarcely be told that 
Dante was “a genius of the first order. . . . He wrote a number of 
books, some in Latin and others in Italian. . . . Among the latter are 
the New Life, one of the world’s great, although not simple, love- 


By Georce C, SELLERY and 


—— 


stories; and the Divine Comedy, one of the world’s deathless epics,” 
A book so stuffed with information, historical and literary, elementary 
and advanced, would seem to cater for a type of reader that scarce 
exists this side of the Atlantic. We rarely buy such books; we yet 
more rarely read them. Those of us who reach maturity knowing 
absolutely nothing about Western civilisation, are seldom seized with 
a sudden desire to know all. This book will find a better market in 
America than in England. The illustrations are not remarkable, but 
the maps, as so often in American publications, could not be bettered, 


ly 


Viniana. By Cartes Water Berry. With an introduction by 
H. Warner ALLEN, and eight illustrations in collotype, 
Constable. 10s. é 


This little volume is described as “a blend of good wines and good 
stories as told at table by a wine merchant.” In point of fact, the 
wines are a great deal better than the stories. Mr. Berry’s anecdotes, 
reminiscences and quotations make a somewhat scratch collection, 
and he has not the art of writing a book. But he is certainly a con- 
noisseur of wine. His Lafites and Mouton Rothschilds, his Clos 
de Vougeot and magnums of 1868 Romanée, his Veuve Clicquot and 
century-old Tokay Essence, might well melt the grimmest of Pro. 
hibitionists. But, alas! Mr. Berry’s symposia will seem to most of 
us to be set in Utopia, for only the very fortunate few could pay the 
price for the brands of nectar with which he regales his guests. These 
few, however, and those others who can enjoy themselves by proxy, 
will find both charm and instruction in his pages. : 


A Bibliography of Dancing. 
Times. 21s. 

A very modest volume for a guinea, but Mr. Beaumont is to be 
congratulated upon his thoroughness and upon the scholarly manner 
in which he has acquitted himself of an enormous task. The books 
referred to in this volume are all to be found in the British Museum 
Library, and the reference number of each is given. Each book is 
annotated, its contents described, and, occasionally, its errors noted. 
Even now Mr. Beaumont does not claim that his bibliography is com- 
plete, though it is exhaustive enough to satisfy all but the most ardent 
researcher. Had he wandered as far as where the study of dancing 
joins that of folk-lore and the early lyric, his task might never have 
ended. It is a far cry from Jeanroy’s Origines de la Poésie Lyrique 
to How to Dance the Ballroom Black Bottom, Graceful and Fascinating, 
and the early history of dancing has never yet been thoroughly investi- 
gated. What strikes one upon opening Mr. Beaumont’s little book 
is the enormous revival of interest in dancing, both social and theatrical, 
since the first decade of the present century, perhaps since the Diaghileff 
Ballet first flashed upon Western Europe. In Germany, especially, 
even the comic dance is treated with a deadly seriousness. This 
bibliography is heartily to be recommended to all who love dancing, 


By Cyrit W. Beaumont. The Dancing 
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either as an art or as a pastime, and especially to teachers and pro- 
ducers, who are still apt to misrepresent the dances of past centuries. 
It contains an excellent subject-index, which doubles its value as a 
book of reference. 


The Making of Scotland. By RoserrS. Rarr. Black. 5s. 

This is a reprint, revised and enlarged, of a book originally published 
in 1911. Professor Rait is well known as a conscientious, scholarly, 
and sober historian. His survey of Scotland’s history is surprisingly 
detailed, because he knows exactly how much it is important to tell. 
It is also unbiased and unprejudiced. He passes no judgments on 
the events he describes: indeed his imperturbability is almost 

repellent. Lovers of the sensational will be disappointed, for Scottish 
history lends itself dangerously well to partisan and romantic methods. 
But students will find this book valuable and stimulating. Professor 
Rait has brought his account up to date in seven dry pages. These 
are disappointingly brief, but perhaps that was inevitable. Taken 
as a whole, this is undoubtedly a first-rate sketch of Scottish history, 
enhanced by good illustrations and an index. 


About Motoring 
TYRE LIFE 


Y telephone bell rang this morning, and a distant voice 
M asked me to recommend the best foreign tyre, as the 
speaker was dissatisfied with his Dunlops. I spent three 
minutes abusing him heartily, because I know perfectly well why 
he is dissatisfied, and why he will be even more dissatisfied with any 
foreign tyres which may form the subject of his future experiments. 
He is one of the most brilliant fast drivers in my acquaintance. 
He drives a car which is capable of about 75 miles an hour, and, 
hardened road-sinner though I am, I sit in a state of trembling 
apprehension by his side whenever circumstances force me to 
travel in his car. He has never to my knowledge hit anything, 
but he avoids serious crashes more frequently than any other 
daredevil I know, and by narrower margins. His normal driving 
is a succession of crashing accelerations, hectic brake-work, and 
audacious speed bursts. As a natural consequence, he does not 
on an average obtain more than 10,000 miles from one set of 
Dunlop tyre covers, and as many of his saner and more leisurely 
friends habitually register round about 20,000 miles per set, 
he imagines that his tyres are of inferior quality. He will have 
his eyes opened if he switches to an inferior tyre, for he will be 
lucky to average 5,000 miles on sets of certain covers which could 
be named. 
* * * 

I am absolutely convinced that personality is the culprit, for 
two main reasons. The first is entirely personal. I rank as rather 
a fast driver without approaching his temerity. At the present 
moment, through a serious error of judgment at the Show, I find 
myself the owner of a 70-m.p.h. car which has a fierce clutch, 
plenty of acceleration, too high a top gear, brakes of a power 
which is almost unique in the industry, and the sort of steering 
which makes your tyres squeal in quite gentle cornerwork at 
quite low speeds. There could hardly be a worse specification 
for ripping rubber off tyre treads. Up to date my set of Dunlops 
have done about 6,000 miles, and are practically equal to new. 
This experience accords with several recent experiences pointing 
in the same direction. All my recent cars have been really fast, 
and have been driven rather faster than the average owner cares 
to drive ; and on all of them Dunlops have registered a completely 
satisfactory mileage in spite of somewhat ruthless usage, including 
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A MAN 
IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir F. M. Barrie... 


HEN I sat down beside 

Gilray, and almost smoked 
into his eyes. Soon the aroma 
reached him, and rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly 
his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his pipe, without know- 
ing what he was doing, and I 
handed him a lighted spill. He 
took perhaps three puffs, and 
then gave me a look of reverence 
that I know well. It only comes 
to a man once in all its glory — 
the first time he tries the Arcadia 
Mixture — but it never altogether 
leaves him. 








** Where do you get it?” Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


2 om U5 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco. 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins, 
2ozs. 2/5; 402s. 4/10 Also in Cartridge form 
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that mild under-inflation which is a concession to comfort on 
modern roads. Moreover, my eyes were opened to the absolute 
character of Dunlop quality two years ago, when another maker 
asked me to try out his new super-tyre on a sports car taxed at 
12 h.p. It was not really at all a violent vehicle, but it ate up 
that super-tyre at the rate of one set per 3,000 miles; and when 
it had devoured three sets, I reverted to ordinary commercial 
Dunlops, bought at retail price from an ordinary garage, and in 
due course registered a typical Dunlop five-figure mileage. 
* * * 


My second reason for abusing this disgruntled friend is that 
I have more than once visited Fort Dunlop, and know the ideals 
which inspire its policy, and the technical pains with which that 
policy is applied. The Dunlop testers have been engaged for 
years in piling up fantastic mileages on a fleet of test cars, 
including such formidable vehicles as the three-litre Sunbeam, 
which I name to show that their tyres are not tested on tame 
pussies. Recently they have evolved a most extraordinarily 
ingenious testing machine. They employ this machine for the 
simple reason that much time is required for a road test to 
destruction of any new tyre which they may hope will survive 
20,000 miles of road work. The machine can be run day and 
night continuously and so achieve the equivalent of a 20,000- 
mile test much more swiftly than any driver or relays of drivers 
could hope to do. It has now been adjusted to such a nicety that 
it reproduces the effects of road test under a variety of conditions 
with almost mathematical precision. In other words, if the 
engineers desire to test the wear of atyre at 60 m.p.h. for twenty- 
four hours, and test two sets of covers on the machine and at 
Brooklands track respectively, the difference in the two sets of 
results will not exceed three or four per cent. The machine can 
be set to execute and reproduce tests on rough roads, wet roads, 
dusty roads, tests of acceleration, wheel spin, tests at high 
temperatures, and a host of other items. So the Dunlop engineers 
know what their tyres can do. And when a faulty cover, or 
alleged faulty cover, is returned to them, or is detected under 
test, they know precisely why it has failed; and their verdict, 
as sent to the consumer, can be trusted. For they are honest 
people. They are out to manufacture the best tyre in the world ; 
and if (as I think) they have already attained that ideal, they are 
out to beat their own best. They are also sound business people ; 
and they know that it is far more expensive to incur the hostility 
of a customer who is dissatisfied (with or without reason) than 
to present him with a set of covers gratis, or to sell him a replace- 
ment set at cost price, or less than cost price. 

There was unquestionably a period when the tyre industry sold 
a great many bad tyres, and met all complaints from customers 
with accusations of under-inflation. But that period ended long 
ago, so far as Dunlop and Michelin were concerned. I personally 
feel the most entire confidence in the modern Dunlop product ; 
and I pay full retail price for my tyres, in order to be quite certain 
that I am using the ordinary commercial article, which I obtain 
through the ordinary sources. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


S is usual this time of the year, business is far from brisk, 
A and up to the present there have been few happenings 
of a nature favourably to influence prices. As is only 
to be expected from the continued gold exports, and the fears of 
a rise in the Bank Rate, gilt-edged securities have felt the 
depression most, and it is possible to purchase 5} per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, which are repayable at par on May 15th next, 
at £99 17s. 6d. per £100. Mr. Snowden has not had much luck 
up to the present, except the windfall in the shape of death duties 
from the estate of the late Mr. Bernhard Baron. 
* * * 

Apart from Amsterdam, which has shown a rising tendency, 
the Continental Stock Exchanges have found it difficult to shake 
off the effects of the depression, and the break in public utility 
stocks, which started in Chicago early this week, should act 
as a warning to speculators in the American markets, although 
it may be that the big interests are not yet prepared to let 
the market go. Mergers that have been so successful in other 
American industries are now being arranged in connection with 
American public utilities and will doubtless result in economies, 
but it is hard to believe that their value has doubled within a 
period of less than a year. The prices charged by these companies 
are supposed to be more or less controlled by various commissions, 
but apparently the latter have no powers over agreements made 
between the holding companies and the actual public utility 
undertakings themselves. Where a commission has claimed 
that the maximum profit should be calculated upon the capital 
of the companies, the latter have put forward the plea that the 
basic figure should not be their capital, but the replacement cost 
of their plants, and thus far they seem to be getting away with 


eet 


this argument. At the same time, I learn from some American 
friends, there is a rising current of protest against the prices anq 
profits of these companies, which may ultimately result in 
wave of indignation and legislation. 

* * * 


The average British investor has no idea of the manner in which 
some of these public utility holding companies have grown during 
the past few years, and their present magnitude. The Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, for instance, had in issue in January, 
1926, 300,000 class ‘* A” shares of no par value. The total 
number of shares in this class is now almost 5,000,000, and the 
value of the assets per share has increased during the same period 
from approximately $26 to $46. The assets of the system 
controlled by this company are now valued at $800,000,000 
(say £160,000,000), whilst the gross earnings are estimated to 
amount to $100,000,000 (say £20,000,000) per annum. These 
shares, which are included in the daily cablegram giving New 
York curb prices, are now quoted at about $64.50, and the 
interests behind the group are confident that they will go to $75, 
Although the rise in public utility stocks is undoubtedly going 
too far, it would be unfair to write as though there were nothing 
behind the movement. The increasing prosperity of the United 
States leads to a large increase in the consumption of electricity, 
gas, water, etc., and in the case of the system now under examina- 
tion, a contract has just been entered into to supply electrical 
power to the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
over a long period in connection with the electrification of that 
line, and possibilities in this direction are enormous. 

* * * 


Discussing the situation in the United States of America with 
an American economist who was passing through London, I 
learned that, in that gentleman’s opinion, we form an exaggerated 
idea over here of the prosperity of the country. He said that it 
was sectional. Coal, textiles, agriculture, oil, shoes and lumber 
are depressed, whilst automobiles, steel and luxury trades 
generally are good. I must confess that the. American markets 
remain an enigma, as it is contrary to all precedents for boom 
markets to persist in the face of dear money, and it remains to 
be seen how long American speculators will be prepared to pay 
from 8 to 12 per cent. fur the loan of money to hold stocks 
bringing them in no more than two and three per cent. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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TO GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
A START IN LIFE 


allowed to accumulate in the form 
of shares. All money invested in 
the Trusts is pooled and spread 
over 700 investments in 37 different 
countries. These investments are in 
the care of a board of financial ex- 
perts who watch and control them 
with the greatest vigilance. Re- 
member that every small sum in- 


You can invest small sums with 
the security of a deposit account 
yet obtain a greater dividend, by 
investing in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
By so investing you can build up 
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